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Harry Trotter, who had a good job as foreman in 
Pape’s lumber-yard, was determined everybody 
should understand he loved his wife. After they had 
been married three years he felt it necessary to show 
contrition every time he thoughtlessly spoke harshly 
to Vera, and when in the company of other people, 
she pouted, making it clear he had in some way 
offended her, he was eager to pet her, and talk baby 
talk to convince her he was awfully sorry. She was 
rather small and neat, and his big hands covered her 
cheeks when she cried, her head just reaching his 
shoulder. Afterward there was a temporary impetus 
to his passion. 

He lay in bed one night, listening to Vera breath- 
ing and thinking he had loved her so much no other 
woman could ever give such satisfaction. He felt 
almost like crying, and wished he had encouraged 
her to have children. He was sure his increasing in- 
terest in other women had a direct relation to Vera, 
and that he would always be in love with her. It was 
a hot night and bed-clothes were tight against his 
throat or he might have dealt more successfully with 
such a complicated problem. Then Vera moved be- 
side him. She was awake. She began talking of an 
argument they had had before going to bed. She said 
sullenly that he thought more of his job than of any- 
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thing else on earth. The thought startled him, and 
before falling asleep he decided she had been close 
to the truth. He was unhappy all next day, and in 
the evening he took a long walk by himself, and sit- 
ting on a park bench had many thoughts till he felt 
absolutely alone, and even thought of going away 
but couldn’t seriously consider leaving such a good 
job. In the day time, in the yard, he was ugly-tem- 
pered with the men and worked them savagely. 


2 


The nape of Trotter’s neck caught the sun’s sting- 
ing heat. He leaned back and looked up at the sun, 
then moved a step into the box-car’s shadow. 

A plank swung out over the cross-bar on the car 
door into Trotter’s hands. Glancing at it quickly, 
he called “Twenty-two common” to the tally-boy 
on the stool a few feet away, then swung it into the 
hands of one of the hunkies, waiting their turn in 
single file on the narrow shadow, who carried it on 
his hip, slowly out into the sun, piling it on the saw- 
horses. 

He was unloading a box-car on a siding in Pape’s 
lumber-yard. From the milling plant came the sound 
of saw-teeth tearing through wood. The hot sun in 
a cloudless sky, shining for hours on the wooden plat- 
form, burned through heavy bootsoles. When Trot- 
ter leaned forward he caught the stuffy smell of fresh 
pines from the box-car door. A puff of hot air came 
along the platform. One of the men mopped his fore- 
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head with a big bandana handkerchief, and fanned 
himself with an old discolored straw hat. The men 
went on slugging the lumber steadily. Trotter, check- 
ing the planks mechanically, let his eye wander be- 
yond the limits of the yard to the jutting tower of a 
flour elevator. He was not thinking of anything in 
particular, watching big white letters on the red 
tower, and he called, “Twenty-three common; 
twenty-three good!” but kept his eye on the men. 
A big fellow in the line scratched his head, staring 
across the yard to the tracks where an engine was 
shunting a box-car. “Hey, you big bum, snap out of 
it!” Harry yelled. “It’s hot, but we got to get this 
done in a hurry . . . twenty-three common,” he 
chanted, “twenty-three fair. Keep them stepping 
lively.” He worked briskly. He liked knowing lum- 
ber so well. Only a few old-timers in the yard knew 
lumber better than he did. 

In the gang were three Italians, an old, thick-set 
Scotchman, a Swede, and a fellow working in the 
yard temporarily. A squat, long-armed, leather-faced 
Italian in a torn blue shirt, darkly blotched with 
sweat at the armpit, wiped his forehead with his 
hairy arm, and stepped out of the line to get a drink. 
Harry stopped marking planks for a few seconds, 
scowling at the broad back bending over the tap. 

“Hey, big fellow, now you’re over there, help 
Charlie put the chain around the pile,” he said 
quietly. 

Standing still, he watched Charlie drive the horse 
along the platform and throw the clanking chain 
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around planks piled on sawhorses. The big fellow and 
Charlie buckled the chain tight, the Italian kicked 
away one of the sawhorses. Charlie backed the horse 
in and got on top of the pile. Harry, watching the 
horse move slowly along the platform, was thinking 
how the wop had stepped out of the line, holding up 
the parade. If he didn’t shake a leg he’d show him. 
But it was hard doing anything to old wops like that. 
They got into easy ways of doing things and you 
couldn’t budge them. The men were working 
smoothly again. They didn’t know how to feel im- - 
portant. You could get them under your thumb, 
and they wanted to hold the job. 

He could inspect lumber, call to the tally-boy, and 
go on having his own thoughts. When his thoughts 
drifted into places beyond the lumber-yard he 
worked slower, but afterward took it out of the men. 
He watched Jim Nash, the new man, too awkward 
to be effective at heavy work in the yard, carrying 
lumber patiently, piling planks clumsily. Harry no- 
ticed the tired droop of his shoulders, and the skin 
peeling from his sunburnt face. He liked Nash. At 
first he had wondered why a university man had ever 
taken a hunkie’s job in a lumber-yard, then had 
learned Jim was making some money, waiting for 
a job on a newspaper. They had had many interest- 
ing talks together, and had gone drinking in the eve- 
nings, and sometimes to see a friend of Jim’s, Julie 
Roberts. Jim was quiet, but his mouth drooped a 
little from sneering, and he had a poor opinion of 
the yard superintendent, Hohnsburger, and the 
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mayor of the city, the university, the police force, 
prohibition, ministers, thin women, so Harry felt flat- 
tered to discover Jim really liked him. Jim, carry- 
ing a plank, passed by, sweating a lot, but very in- 
different. 

‘Don’t fight the plank, Jim,” Harry said. 

“All right, I intended to ask you at noon time. 
Are you going up to Julie’s to-night?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, why look so sad about it?” 

“I’m not sad, Jim.” | 

“T believe women bother you.” 

“Listen, Jim, you'll get sunstroke with that cap 
on.” 

“Tt’s not so bad,” he said, standing up straight, 
wiping sweat from his forehead with his sleeve. The 
hunkies in line stared across the yard, thankful for 
the delay, indifferent to Harry and Nash. 

“There’s a big straw hat hanging in a closet in the 
warehouse just as you go in,” Harry said, gruffly 
agreeable. 

As soon as Nash moved off down the platform 
Harry started making the men work very fast. 

Factory whistles sounded five o'clock. The men 
working in the yard quit promptly. Harry went 
over to the warehouse to change his clothes. 

In the three-by-four compartment he had erected 
for himself in the corner of the warehouse he started 
to clean up. He got the pail from a corner and went 
back to the tap for water. He took off his khaki 
shirt, his undershirt, and, bare-bodied, dipped the 
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soap in water, making lather for his face and rub- 
bing well down his shoulders and hairy chest. Scoop- 
ing water in his palms he splashed his face, blowing 
out through his mouth and his nose, and getting 
soap out of his eye with the thumb-joint. He stood 
up well-rubbed with the towel, peeled off his over- 
alls, and kicked off his heavy boots. He remem- 
bered that to-night one of the ball teams practised 
in the park near his place, and, standing in his un- 
derwear, putting on a clean shirt, wished he had 
time to make a place on one of the teams. The soft 
collar he circled with a sky-blue tie, snappy, con- 
servative, the knot tied fastidiously. He looked 
squarely and seriously at his image in the jagged 
piece of looking-glass hanging on the wall, and won- 
dered if Vera would want to do anything after supper 
that would prevent him from going over to the park. 
Slowly he brushed his thick hair, took a straw sailor 
from a nail and adjusted it at a sporty angle on his 
head. He handled carefully his shining, tan low 
shoes. He emerged from the warehouse, altogether 
aloof from the yard, no bum, not just a hunky boss, 
no cheap skate from a lumber yard. He walked 
confidently along the platform, the flash of thick 
blond hair under the hat brim well cut, his tanned, 
high-cheekboned face free from stubble, his stylish 
tweed suit with a high waist-line, well cut and form- 
fitting. 

He nodded to Hohnsburger, the superintendent, 
whom he passed turning into the alley behind the 
office to punch the time-clock. Hohnsburger nodded 
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civilly but unsmilingly. They rarely spoke to each 
other after business hours. At first it had been all 
right working under Hohnsburger, but recently he 
had been looking at Harry as if unable to make up 
his mind about him. Nothing definite had ever hap- 
pened. Harry simply had no use for the superin- 
tendent, and without trying to explain it to himself, 
he disliked uneasily Hohnsburger’s solid, six-foot, 
double-chinned importance. Harry reached for his 
time-card in the rack. Neat men from the office were 
punching the clock. He was like them only better and 
stronger, neat as a pin, but could smash them if he 
wanted to. He carried no lunch-pail, and they knew 
it. 


3 


The Trotters lived in a duplex house on a street 
not far from the lake. A young lawyer and his wife 
lived on the ground floor. The Trotters lived up- 
stairs. Vera Trotter had known Harry at high school, 
but had gone away to Chicago, and when she came 
back had met him at one of those Old Boy dances 
high schools have once a year. He had liked her sen- 
suous ways, and the steady, wistful look in her dark 
eyes. She was two years older than he, and becoming 
aware that she should have her own life and not live 
in the way of her mother and father. Her mother, 
who did illustrating for magazines and a few book- 
jackets, did not think much of Harry, who was work- 
ing in the office of Pape’s lumber-yard. 

In Chicago Vera had had an affair with a man who 
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had been expelled from college for his unnatural 
habits. He wrote soft, sticky poetry, but made love 
roughly and energetically. After an automobile ride 
one night he asked Vera to go to Paris with him. 
She thought him boyishly wayward, and hoped if 
they went away he would develop into a decent, re- 
spectable fellow. She thought she was in love, and 
wanted to go away with him. They talked of Paris, 
and the drop in the franc, but he was arrested on a 
criminal seduction charge, and sent down for a year. 

Vera told Harry all about the man in Chicago, 
and showed him some of the poetry, and cried when 
she came to the last part of the story. Some of the 
feeling she had had for the young man who had been 
expelled from college came to her when talking to 
Harry, and she was eager to get married and have 
him become successful and amount to something. 
She imagined him growing strong and dominant 
while remaining close to her, and very faithful to 
her. There were mental qualities he lacked, and she 
was at first discontented, but liked his hard, lean 
legs and the deep wave in his fair hair, and the fierce 
eagerness inside him, and the strength in his arms, 
all of it becoming more important to her as she knew 
him better. And they got married. 

Vera suggested that he leave the lumber-yard and 
get into something requiring more character and 
more ability than a knowledge of lumber, but he got 
the foreman’s job in the yard and a salary of fifty 
dollars a week, so she decided she could be happier 
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if they remained practical. She got into the way of 
thinking it would be cruel to Harry to suggest for a 
single moment that he leave the yard, he was so 
strong in his own importance. Though making cer- 
tain positive reservations she felt herself becoming 
a part of his world in which he was a boss, hard and 
firm, and confident. It pleased her at times to be 
sentimental and think of him as a man who in other 
days on barbaric islands would have been a tribal 
chief. The first time she thought of it, and had de- 
veloped it, she told him the story and was glad he 
took it all so seriously. 

She knew all about the yard, and the men in the 
gang, and Hohnsburger the superintendent. 

Coming home from the yard at half past five 
o'clock Harry smelled a stew cooking as he climbed 
the stair of the duplex house, a dish he liked, and 
Vera cooked it with small round new potatoes, oodles 
of onions, peppers, spices. 

“Stew eh, Vera,” he said, going into the kitchen. 
She kissed him, closing her eyes slowly. When she 
kissed him like that, closing her eyes, he felt that he 
had not known her very long and watched her mov- 
ing around the kitchen. He sat down on a kitchen 
chair. She bent over the sink and he mechanically 
shifted his gaze, aware, in a practical way, of look- 
ing closely at some one familiar to him, a waste of 
time over a curiosity that should have been satis- 
fied long ago, but thinking suddenly of girls getting 
on a street-car and his constant curiosity about the 
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shape of legs, he was satisfied to go on watching 
Vera bending over the sink. She was trim, and delib- 
erate. 

“Did the paper come?” he said, getting up and 
taking off his coat. 

“Yes, it did,” she said. “Hang up your coat, 
Harry.” 

“My coat’s all right. I'll be putting it on right 
after supper.” 

“Well, there’s no harm in hanging it up.” 

“All right, Pll hang it up,” he said, carefully avoid- 
ing argument, for there was no reason why he 
shouldn’t hang it on the hall rack. 

“Now for the stew, eh.” 

“It’s a dandy stew to-night,” she said, filling his 
plate. 

“That’s the stuff, Vera.” 

“How’d things go to-day? Have any trouble with 
Hohnsburger?”’ 

“No, didn’t bang into him. That guy’s a real ham. 
Don’t ask me why. He’s just a ham.” 

He answered her writably, determined not to go on 
talking about the yard, yet expecting her to persist, 
but she went on eating. The evening paper was on 
a corner of the table and he glanced at the head- 
lines. 


“What would you think if I became a Catholic?” 
“Holy smoke.” He stopped eating, looking at her 
earnestly. She smiled, then was serious. He let his 
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glance wander around the room. On a cupboard was 
a book. He could make out the name of the author, 
Philip Gibbs, the man who wrote the unknown-sol- 
dier story, and who must have been a good writer 
because the government had so many writers to 
choose from. 

“That’s a queer notion,” he said. 

“T’ve often thought about it.” Her eyes got moist 
thinking about it. “I don’t know why, but I know 
I'll feel happier if I’m a Catholic.” 

“Who do you know that’s a Catholic?” 

“I knew a couple of girls before they got married. 
Now they’ve sent their kids to a convent for school- 
ing. If I ever had a girl I’d love to have her educated 
in a convent.” 

“Well, suit yourself,” he said broad-mindedly, 
“only don’t try and rope me in on it.” 

“Let’s go down to the lake and sit on a bench by 
the water,” she said suddenly. 

“T hadn’t thought of the lake, Vera.” 

“T was thinking this afternoon how we used to go 
down through the park and watch the lights on the 
lake when it got dark.” 

“I remember.” 

“Well, let’s do it to-night.” 

“To-night?” 

“Yes to-night, go early, and watch the sun go 
down on the water.” 

“T hadn’t thought of it, Vera. I wanted to go over 
to the ball park and watch the practice.” 

“Aw, no.” 
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“Gol darn it, I had looked forward to it.” 

She put up her elbow on the table, chin in her 
hand and said: “All right, go on over to the ball 
park.” 

“Never mind,” he said. “T’ll go along with you.” 

“No, you won’t.” 

“Now don’t be silly, don’t you see I’m saying I’ll 
go with you.” 

“Well, you certainly won’t now.” 

“IT will, I tell you, and please, I ask you, in 
heaven’s name, don’t be so contrary.” 

She got up, shrugging her shoulders, and shaped 
her lips for whistling, to show a lack of concern. 
He watched her going out of the room. She never 
could whistle. He got up to rush after her, angry 
words coming impulsively. He stood still, ashamed to 
think such an unimportant conversation should en- 
rage him. 

“T think Ill go over to the ball park and watch 
the boys practise,” he said. 

CAT] right. ” 

He found his finger-glove in the pantry and in- 
spected it critically, slapping the palm a few times, 
then spitting on it, to soften the leather. “Vera won’t 
really become a Catholic,” he thought. “She gets 
worked up about things, but she’ll get over it all 
right.” He jumped over the back fence to take the 
short cut across the vacant lot. Stan Farrel, the 
lawyer who lived on the ground floor, waved from 
the window while he was jumping the fence. Harry 
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heard the crack of the bat against the ball, and a 
whoop and shout. 

In the park he leaned against the rail watching 
the manager hit grounders to infielders. The stocky 
little manager in ared sweater-coat standing restively 
at the home-plate, nodded to the first baseman who 
waited on his toes. “On the hop,” the manager yelled, 
swinging, the ball bounding down to the third base- 
man who, coming in quickly, scooped it up neatly, 
pegging hard across the diamond. “Atta boy, you’re 
there kid,” Harry yelled to the third baseman. Harry 
had played in this league before he had got married 
and was still fond of the game. Now he liked the way 
it took his mind off his work. Sometimes he went 
into the outfield and chased flies with the players. 
The practice was too serious to-night and he did not 
get into it at all. 

The practice over, he went into the dressing-room 
and talked with some of the players. He watched a 
fellow stretched out on his belly getting a rub down. 
He smelled the liniment, and thought maybe the 
fellow had a charlie horse. Most players undressed 
slowly, singing and telling stories. They talked loud- 
ly and happily. Harry picked up a fellow’s ball-shoes 
and whacked them on the floor, knocking the mud 
out of the spikes. 

“Much obliged. You’re a good guy,” the fellow 
grinned. 

“That’s all right.” 

He left the dressing-room with Sid Dodds and 
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Curly Spencer and Charlie Duggan. They leaned 
against the fence, standing on the sidewalk, smoking. 
It was not quite dark but street lights were lit. Two 
girls sauntered down the street, slowing up under the 
street lights, and one grinned at Charlie Duggan. 
Harry watched the fellows catch up to the girls 
and everything seemed to go nice and easy. He felt 
discontented, anxious for some interesting experi- 
ence, and suddenly decided to go and see Julie 


Roberts. ; 
4 


He had met Julie at a time when too many eve- 
nings with Vera seemed dull, and he felt he ought to 
get interested in another woman. Julie astonished 
him, she suggested so much experience, a war widow 
who had been to France and lived for two years in 
Paris. Some of her best stories were about the voyage 
home. He met her in the book and novelty shop she 
had opened up-town, close to the good conservative 
district. He read a great many detective stories, and 
one night, with Jimmie Nash, he went into Julie’s 
shop and looked over the mystery stories, while Jim 
talked to her about other books. Harry thought she 
had an excellent variety of mystery stories on the 
shelves, and, reading a synopsis, he happened to 
glance at her, and was embarrassed. She was smil- 
ing at him. She was about thirty-five years old, a 
serious woman with a round face and soft eyes. She 
stood up and he was disappointed, then astonished 
and interested in the size of her, the width of her 
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shoulders and her strong legs. He stared rudely and 
she smiled at him and he felt that his thoughts were 
amusing her. Afterward Jim explained that she was 
a fine woman to know, if she liked you, and he made 
up his mind to get all his mystery stories from her 
library. He didn’t expect her to be really interested 
in him because he was uncomfortable in the arty 
shop, and he told Jim that she was probably a damn 
sight too sophisticated for him. One evening she 
good-naturedly told him he was a husky brute, and 
talked for half an hour. He asked if he couldn’t call 
on her some night and at once felt very nervous when 
she agreed. She encouraged him to talk of the lumber 
business, but he insisted she was laughing at him. 
Several times, visiting her in the evenings, he talked 
of Vera, and after one of these conversations, when 
he had decided he never could be as happy as he 
had been in the old days with Vera, on the way home 
he thought entirely of Julie. She was older and when 
he tried to make love she afterward smiled, as if ca- 
pable of a great deal more than the surface emotion 
suggested. She understood that it was impracticable 
for him to take her out to shows, so they often took 
long walks up north at the city limits, and always 
he had the feeling of having made an astonishing 
discovery. 

He refused to think he was definitely trying to 
replace a feeling he had had once for Vera, and 
when she irritated him, he avoided any direct com- 
parison with Julie. Instead he talked of an old friend 
of Vera’s, who had interested him, Grace Leonard, 
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who had gone away to Virginia. He told Vera that 
Grace was beautiful, though rather slender, and the 
most sympathetic woman he had ever met. But he 
never mentioned Julie to her because he didn’t want 
the comparison, even for himself. 

He went up to Julie’s shop, after the ball practice, 
and didn’t bother looking at the pattern of colored 
glass bowls in the window, or the new flagstones in 
the path to the door. He opened the door and a bell 
tinkled. Julie was at the back of the shop, bending 
over the desk, getting ready to close for the evening. 
She was hardly surprised, and he was irritated. There 
was too much composure suggested in her heavy face 
and ample body. She was casually cheerful, taking 
it for granted, while she put on her coat, that he 
would walk home with her. “I wonder if she gets 
other people the way she gets me,” he thought, aware 
that he was attracted by the suggestion of rich ex- 
perience made the most of by her big body, a hus- 
band dead, two years in Europe, and all her stories 
about the voyage home, and the three or four lan- 
guages she spoke fluently. 

He held her plump arm while they walked four 
blocks to her cottage. She asked too politely for his 
wife, as though Vera’s health was important to her. 
He didn’t answer abruptly because she was deliber- 
ately teasing him. There was no light in the cottage 
so she went in ahead, telling him to go into the back 
room and stretch out on the couch, while she went 
up-stairs, to change her dress. On the couch he closed 
his eyes. He didn’t want to look at the funny pic- 
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tures on the wall, the gold wall-paper, the grand 
piano. She came into the room wearing a blue dress 
with a wide skirt and long sleeves, her Russian peas- 
ant dress she called it, and began to light the four 
red candles on the desk by the couch. She took a 
pack of cards from a drawer and flipping them neat- 
ly across the desk, arranged them for solitaire. 
Usually, when she wanted to talk, she sat at the desk 
with the cards. He stretched himself on the couch. 

“Why did you come along to-night?” She seemed 
mainly interested in the cards. 

“Just to be with you a while, Julie.” 

“A quarrel with the wife, I dare say.”She smiled 
at the cards. 

He shrugged his shoulders and stared at her pale 
face and heavy red lips. “Come on over on the couch 
here,” he said suddenly, but she paid no attention 
to him, smiling to herself. He was eager to put his 
arms around her, restless because he knew there 
would be a number of movements and motions be- 
fore she consented. She swept the cards into a pile, 
starting over again, pausing to quote a few lines of 
poetry, and turning apologetically to say, “Milton, 
son.” He crossed his legs on the couch, and thought 
vaguely that he loved her because he liked watching 
her. Sometimes he watched a pretty girl. Julie wasn’t 
pretty, a big slow woman, but he loved the lines of 
her face, and had the feeling of a small boy conscious 
of the presence of a bold grown woman. 

He got up quickly, put his hands on her shoulders, 
and jerked her over to the couch. She fell awkwardly 
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over his hip and was quite heavy but he liked it. She 
lay there laughing. “What a big tough boy you are,” 
she said. She made herself more comfortable and 
he put his hand on her forehead. “Let’s be serious,” 
she said. 

“No, kiss me.” 

“Listen, do you believe in God?” 

“Cut it out.” 

“No, I want to get a rather natural point of view. 
Tell me.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Think about it.” 

“T don’t want to, it’s too peaceful,” he said, notic- 
ing a soft fold of flesh under her chin. “It isn’t worth 
a kiss.” 

“I’m not suggesting that, but these nice discus- 
sions can be had only now and then.” She told him 
she had had an operation for appendicitis, and just 
before the anesthetic, had said to herself ““There’s no 
God.” After coming out of it the same thought had 
astonished her. So they talked about God and a world 
where there was smallpox and crime and little girls 
who never had a chance. He held onto her plump 
arm, and she insisted all theological systems were 
absolutely impracticable. “God knows, for example, 
that a man born a cripple in this world will suffer 
terribly, why is it?” 

“I don’t know, Julie, for the love of Mike.” 

“But what do you think?” 

“Because of original sin, I guess.” 

“It doesn’t appeal to me.” 
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“Me either.” 

So they kissed anc he was happier. She looked at 
her wrist-watch and said: “Augustus is coming here 
to-night, but if you want to stay I needn’t let him 
in.” Her guarded eagerness was uncomfortable. The 
lack of passion in the words was more embarrassing 
than if she had jumped up and taken hold of him 
tightly. She got up slowly and sat down again at the 
desk, fumbling with cards. He watched the flame at 
the tip of the red candle, and her plump fingers 
shuffling cards. Her leg moved under the dress and 
he looked up startled, but she was simply crossing 
her ankles. 

“T think J’ll go home all right,’’ he said. 

“You're really not too reckless.” 

“Let’s not argue, Julie. Have a heart.” 

“All right, do you know I’m thinking of getting 
married?” 

“Not. to the little guy Augustus, the guy with the 
violin?” 

“‘He’s a dear boy. He'll be along any moment now. 
You should tell me when you intend to come here.” 

He was angry to think of her marrying the long- 
haired boy, chinless and pale-eyed, but was surprised 
to hear himself say: “Don’t marry that little guy, 
Julie.” 

“T’m going to.” 

He was sorry for himself. He stood behind her, 
looking at the white part in her black hair. For a 
moment he thought of trying to explain there was 
something about her he couldn’t afford to lose, but 
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such words would suggest he took Augustus serious- 
ly. Instead he said: “I’ll break that little guy’s violin 
over his ear.” 

Some one rapped at the front door. 

“That’s Augustus,” she said pleasantly, without 
getting up. “Well——” 

“No, I got to go, Julie.” 

“Come up to-morrow night,” she said nervously. 

“No.”’ 

“Suit yourself, then, you big sweet-tempered boy.” 

He followed her to the door and passed Augustus 
coming in. Augustus bowed and said good evening 
very politely in a squeaky voice. He had two thick 
books under his arm. Harry grinned at him and 
Augustus stroked his cheek. 

Augustus usually made him feel good-humored. 
Walking along the street he laughed to himself. He 
always thought of Augustus by way of the picture 
Julie had shown him, taken in winter, @ coon- 
skin hat pulled down over his ears and a kind of 
dog-skin coat. “God help Augustus,” he thought, 
wondering what he was doing back in the room with 
Julie. | 

He walked through Queens Park, walking very 
slowly. It was dark but there was a bright moon and 
the thick trunks of the tall trees were stark against 
the sky. Benches were in the shadows of the tree 
trunks, and in the dark he walked too close to one 
and heard a discreet cough. He turned on to the path 
again. A match was lit near a flower-bed and low 
bushes along the main path, and he remembered he 
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had sat on that bench with Grace Leonard the only 
time he had ever been alone with her. They were on 
the bench an hour and a half talking of trivial mat- 
ters till nearly midnight. A policeman on a bicycle 
coming through the park had seen him light a cigar- 
ette and had come over to say that if they were re- 
spectable people they would go home at once, and 
leaning against his wheel, he had watched Grace 
suspiciously, as they moved away. He felt sad, think- 
ing how Grace had gone away, and he half closed his 
eyes, walking in the shadow of a university building, 
to remember all the lines of her face that had be- 
come vague, but almost too beautiful, he was sure. 
He was walking on cement now by Gothic Hart House 
and, going down a short flight of steps, heard only 
the sound of his own footsteps, and had the uneasy, 
pleasant feeling of being alone. He began to think of 
good times he might have had with Grace. Her face, 
from one angle, was beautiful but at another, the 
features were a little too heavy. His feeling for her, 
now only a memory, had nothing whatever to do 
with Julie Roberts. He giggled to himself. Supposing 
he should grab Julie by the hips and simply lift her 
up, sending her sprawling on the couch, anything to 
disturb her confidence in herself, so he could measure 
her definitely. He followed the road south in the 
shadows, then watched the rays of white light from 
the search-light in front of the parliament buildings, 
lighting up the white stone of the new wing. Out 
of the park, he got a street-car going west. He got 
off at the corner near home. He was fairly happy, 
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and even looked forward to seeing Vera and talking 
with her. He looked into the window of the Italian 
fruit-store near the corner, the light in the window 
shining on pyramids of oranges, plums and rosy 
apples. He went into the store and bought a bag of 
plums. 


5 


The Farrels came up next night at half past eight. 
Vera respected Farrel because he was a professional 
man, a young lawyer with good prospects but mak- 
ing small money actually. Recently she had talked 
a good deal of a quarrel the Farrels were having over 
two dogs. It was a rather friendly quarrel, though 
sometimes it developed till they shouted loudly and 
were heard upstairs. Stan Farrel had an English bull- 
dog, and his wife, a bad-tempered Pekinese. Stan 
paid a lot of money for his bitch. The two dogs quar- 
relled, so he tried to persuade his wife to get rid of 
the Pekinese, and when she refused, threatened to 
let his bitch tear up the little beast next time there 
was trouble. Stan was nasty to the Pekinese when- 
ever possible, and once tried to coax Harry to take it 
away and drown it. Mrs. Farrel, hearing of it, in- 
sisted she would get even. The bitch was in heat and 
Stan kept it carefully in the back yard, and in the 
house, later on. A big black mongrel dog had got in- 
terested and whined at night in the back yard. One 
morning, after Stan had gone to work, Mrs. Farrel 
let the bitch out in the back yard. There was a litter 
of mongrel pups and Stan felt badly because he 
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couldn’t quite explain it. He talked of getting rid of 
the bull-dog, but decided to keep it and offered the 
pick of the litter to Harry, who sympathized, though 
he didn’t want a dog. Three nights ago the Trotters 
had been downstairs for some bridge, now the Farrels 
were coming up for a few talky easy-going hours. 
Mrs. Farrel and Vera, talking eagerly, went into the 
sun-room. Stan, slapping his hands, swaggered half 
the length of the room. 

‘“How’s the boy, Harry?” 

“Fine. We haven’t had an evening together for 
moons.” 

“No, not in a dog’s age.” 

Farrel adjusted himself comfortably in an easy- 
chair. Harry liked him for being so reassuring. Stan 
leaned forward in his chair, his paunch overflowing, 
fat around the waist all right, but his legs hard, and 
his shoulders wide and firm. A little boxing in the 
army had been useful, though he never could stand 
being hit on the nose. Anyway he was good-natured 
and his wife couldn’t get sore at him. His cheeks 
were smooth and except for a few long hairs on a 
growth on his left cheek, he never had to shave. He 
had on his “gates-ajar” collar that he always wore, a | 
mark of the professional man. 

“How about going down to the office to-night?” he 
said. 

“What’s the idea? We couldn’t stay long.” 

“Long enough. Let the girls strut their stuff by 
themselves, they'll never miss us.”’ 

“‘What’s doing down at the office?” 
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“Bob Gibson’ll be there, and if he hasn’t got any- 
thing to drink we can slip oyer to Angelina’s.” 

Mrs. Farrel and Vera came back arguing politely 
about an article in the evening paper, a division of 
opinion among the Baptists in the city over a proper 
interpretation of the Book of Jonah. Harry looked 
up. When Mrs. Farrel and Vera were together he 
felt slightly superior, though always aware that Stan 
was the professional man. Mrs. Farrel, a good talker 
when she got going, had a neat lean body, tall and 
rather good-looking. Her skirt hung loosely around 
her hips. Her feet were long and slender. At public — 
school, kids had called her licorice legs, but her face 
was fresh and her hair thick. She was positive she 
was right and often said, “don’t be silly,” but when 
really puzzled she said, “T’ll ask my husband.” 

“The teacup theologians,” Stan grinned. 

“Y’m for the whale,” Harry said. 

“Maybe so, if you like being sceptical,” Mrs. Far- 
rel said. 

“Did the whale swallow Jonah, or did Jonah swal- 
low the whale?” Stan said brightly. 

That spoilt the argument. Vera started a literary 
conversation with Farrel, unaware that he was treat- 
ing her opinions good-humoredly. Farrel, talking, 
liked some of his own opinions so well he expanded 
and said, “I’ve always been fond of the company of 
bookish people and artists. Knew a lot of them in 
the army. We had a paper and I wrote some fair 
satirical verse in it, if I do say it myself.” 
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“A poet, eh?” 

“A bit of a poet, rather.” 

Harry got up. “Cut it short and let’s do something. 
Stan and I were thinking of taking a little walk.” 

“I’m reading Philip Gibbs,” Vera said, holding on 
to the conversation. “I think his descriptions wonder- 
fu 33 

“Philip Gibbs, eh, yeah, yeah, but I stick to the 
old stuff,” Farrel said. “Hold your horses, Harry old 
Boy. I mean I’m reading Montaigne’s ‘Essays.’ 
There you have pungent humor in the classical vein 
and quite revolutionary too, mind you. Ever read 
it?” 

“No. Come on. Stan, I’m laughing hearty.” 

“Harry doesn’t like reading much,” Vera apolo- 
gized. 

“Neither does my wife.” 

~“T just don’t like the books Stan likes,” Mrs. Far- 

rel explained. 

“That’s it, dear, you Just don’t like ’em.” 

“But Stan can tell you who wrote almost any- 
thing though. Go on, Stan.” 

‘Stan winked at Harry, smiling good-naturedly. 
“Go on, try him Mrs. Trotter,’ Mrs. Farrel said. 
“Well.” 

“Go on, try and catch him.” 

“Tut tut, Mrs. Trotter, we'll just take it as read,” 
Stan said, getting up. Going out the door, Harry said 
to Stan, “What do you think this is, your birthday, 
what the hell!” 
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They left the house and walked over to the corner - 
to get a street-car, and waited five minutes before 
the car came along. The hot August night was sticky, 
the air heavy and men passing were carrying coats 
and fanning themselves with sailor hats. Harry 
looked up overhead, no stars in the sky, then looked 
at Stan, the “gates-ajar” collar losing some of its stiff- 
ness around his thick neck. They hesitated, thinking 
it might be better to go over to the Greek’s and have 
a cool sundae, but the car came. They got a seat to- 
gether, and Harry on the inside jerked up the win- 
dow, putting his elbows on the window ledge, a cool 
breeze coming as the car gained speed. 

They walked slowly over to the office-building, 
their coats under their arms. Stan, his handkerchief 
in his hand, mopped his forehead continually. In the 
office-building the old fellow doing night duty on the 
elevator knew Stan and they held a weather con- 
versation as they shot up to the eleventh floor. 

They could see a light in the office at the end of 
the corridor. “Bob’s there all right,” Stan said, “but 
I'll try the door quietly, if it’s locked we won't 
bother him.” 

“Who would he have in there?” 

“The Lord knows. I don’t.” 

The door was locked but the knob rattled. Some 
one yelled, “Come in.” 

“Now that’s bright, all right,” Stan said. 

The latch was turned. Bob Gibson opened the 
door, grinning, one hand in his pocket, a nice guy, 
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slim, neatly dressed. Whispering softly he nodded in 
the direction of the back office, then said loudly, 
“Sure Stan, come on in. Come on in, Harry.” He 
grinned foolishly at Harry. 

The woman in the back office said merrily, “How’s 
the old straw hat, Stan?” 

“Do you know Harry Trotter, Anna?” 

“No, but why not.” 

“Anna is our best lady friend.”’ 

“Your best client you mean.” 

“That’s right,” Stan said, “our best cash customer, 
she pays and pays.” | 

“One more wise-crack, and you go out,” Bob said, 
hunting for extra glasses in the drawer of his desk. 
He pulled out five or six napkins from Bowles Lunch. 
“T use them for handkerchiefs in the morning when 
I don’t go home at night,” he explained, carefully 
replacing them in the drawer. _ 

Anna tilted back in the swivel-chair, her long legs 
stretched out, her neck balanced on the back of the 
chair. She grinned generously at Harry and tried to 
look alertly genial. 

Two more glasses were placed on the table. One 
bottle was in the waste-paper basket, another on the 
window ledge. Heavy green curtains were drawn over 
the windows. 

“How’s it going, Anna?” Stan asked, rubbing his 
hands, boisterously genial. “I had an idea you’d be 
here.” ; 

“I’m getting a divorce,” she said enthusiastically. 
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“Even so, don’t stand there like sentries, you two,” 
Bob said. “Draw up some chairs and let’s be a 
family.” 

“No more family stuff, thanks. Heh, Harry, are you 
married?” she smiled. 

“T sure am.” 

“Like it?” 

“Got nothing against it.” 

“That means you're a swell husband. fe I don’t 
think I’d want one anyway.” 

“If you ever do?” 

“Names in the phone book, I getcha.” 

She got up and leaned against the window sill, 
looking serious quite prettily. Harry was anxious to 
be friendly. She was lazy-looking and easy-going. 
There was a swing to her big body. She took off 
slowly her mauve silk hat and swung it on the tip 
of her finger. “Made it myself,” she grinned. “How 
do you like it, Harry? Bob likes it. Stan likes it. 
Everybody likes it.” 

Harry sat down, smiling at Anna. He took the 
drink Bob gave him, then he laughed at her. He 
laughed outright as a relief from grinning, rather 
uncertain of himself. She was easy-going, and he was 
sure she demanded no effort, but knowing it, he 
couldn’t find the right words to interest her. 

“Tell Harry the cross-word puzzle story, Anna,” 
Bob said. “Stan’s the cross-word puzzle herc,” he ex- 
plained. 

Stan beckoned to Bob, who got up and followed 
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him to the next office. ‘Business, always business,” 
he said pleasantly. 

Harry got up and leaned against the edge of the 
desk, watching Anna out of the corner of his eye. She 
smiled openly, tilting back in the chair, half closing 
her eyes, her toe just touching his ankle gently, acci- 
dentally, but it startled him, and he stared intently 
at the neat ankle, following the curve of it till he 
nervously looked at her eyes, only half closed. Very 
slowly, he brushed against her silk stocking leg, clos- 
ing his eyes, tilting back his head a little to enjoy 
fully the faint sound of trouser-leg brushing against 
smooth silk, holding it there till his hands began to 
tingle. At the moment he didn’t want it to go any 
further, and wished it had been dark, for it was 
enough to feel her rounded ankle pressed against his 
trousered leg. Mechanically he moved closer, touch- 
ing her shoulder with his hand. He touched her coat 
with the tip of his finger very gently, then stared at 
her directly. She was breathing heavily, as though 
asleep, but he knew she was watching him. She 
didn’t want to spoil it by opening her eyes. He rub- 
bed his hands down her coat, slowly and lightly. He 
heard Bob and Stan coming, and stepped back, lean- 
ing against the edge of the desk. She reached out to 
squeeze his hand quickly, then yawned lazily. 

Stan picked up his glass and emptied it. “Very 
good, Bob, now, I think we’d better leave you two to 
the pursuit of happiness, eh?” 

“T like the boy friend,” Anna said suddenly, show- 
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ing her teeth, and nodding at Harry. They were 
firm teeth, white and even. 

“O Lord, that means you’ll have to adopt her too,” 
Bob said sadly. 

“T’m a knockout at that.” Harry went around the 
table to lean against the window ledge with her. 
She settled snugly against the ledge with him. 

“Whose adoption is she now?” 

“Bobbie’s,” Stan said mournfully. 

“Yours last week, Stan. Tell about the cross-word 
puzzle, Anna.” 

“No, I’m just her legal adviser.” 

“T’m her husband’s,” Bob said, still mournful. 

“Forget the little runt,” she said sharply. “Thank 
the Lord that’s over.” 

Bill and Stan were exchanging wise-cracks and 
Harry tried to whisper, his lips brushing against the 
hair over her ears. She couldn’t hear him and pre- 
tended he was tickling. He was asking for her phone 
number, deliberately muffling his words, not sure he 
wanted her to hear him. They both enjoyed it. “It 
tickles,” she said. 

“You two are getting damn chummy mighty si- 
lently,”’ Bob said soberly. 

For half an hour more they talked, anxious to 
keep the conversation lively. Bob subsided gradually 
until he hardly opened his mouth. Stories no longer 
came readily. Harry was uneasy. He got up to go 
and Stan picked up his hat. Bob brightened up im- 
mensely. 
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Outside, the street, back from the main thorough- 
fare, was very quiet. A slight breeze made the air 
cooler. 

“She’s really nice, Stan, and she don’t seem tough. 
Was she tight?” 

“She’s a fine-looking girl, I’ve always said it, I 
mean she’s nice-looking, neat for a big girl.” 

“You bet your boots, she’s got a hot way with 
her.” 3 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“Don’t know what?” 

“TI mean I’d lay off her if I were you. Would have 
been all right a few weeks ago, but there’s too many 
fooling around her now. See?” 


“Yeah.” 

“Yeah, it’s so. Listen to that damn night-hawk 
screeching.” 

“You wouldn’t think it would fly around these 
buildings.” 


At the corner they could see the twinkling yellow 
and pink lights of the new electric sign over the 
Hippodrome. A cop, on the corner, looked at them 
doubtfully. Harry thought of Bob and Anna back in 
the office, mainly of Anna. Then he thought of the 
night before with Julie Roberts. Two women en- 
tirely different. Julie puzzled him, exciting him in- 
wardly, so he could never be effective with her, but 
he could reach out his hand and confidently touch 
Anna. She was young and carelessly eager. “Things’ll 
go easy with that baby,” he thought, looking for- 
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ward to her with relief, since his thoughts of Julie, 
or Vera, and even the memory of Grace Leonard 
had often bothered him till he was confused and 
unhappy. 

“Where'd you pick her up?” he said to Stan. 

“Walked into the office one day.” 

“What with?” 

“Her husband.” 

“What for?” 

“A separation and an allowance.” 

“Does she like you?” 

“T think she likes me because I’m fat. I think most 
women love a fat man. At least I find it that way. 
But Bobbie wants to watch out or his wife’ll be land- 
ing down there.” 

“T didn’t know Bob was married.” 

“Neither did any one else but me.” 

“Whose he married to?” 

“You’ve seen him with her. Calls herself Miss 
Ross. Her name is Rosenberg. She’s a Jewess. The 
poor bastard, I feel sorry for him. She made him 
think he had to marry her. She’s a Jewess and her 
people won’t have anything to do with him and he 
can’t take her around places with him because most 
of his friends know she’s a Jewess but they don’t 
know they’re married. See? It would be better if he’d 
come right out with it. As it is, he’s drinking himself 
coocoo and hanging out with a lot of bums. I think 
it’d be a good thing for me if I broke loose from 
Bobbie. But he’s such a nice guy.” 
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They decided to have an onion sandwich to take 
the whiskey smell off the breath before going home. 
While the Chink was making the sandwich Stan said 
protectively : “Don’t get the idea into your head that 
Anna’s a little trollop, she’s not. She probably never 
did a thing until recently.” 

“T didn’t think she was.” 

“The point is she might well be if she don’t watch 
out. She’d go to hell awfully quick right now Just 
celebrating being away from that little runt of a 
husband. You should see him. He’s terrible.” 

The Chink pushed their plates along the marble 
counter. “I wonder if Stan’ll give me her phone num- 
ber,” Harry thought. He hesitated because Stan was 
feeling too protective. Probably the cross-word puz- 
zle story, whatever it was, bothered him. Later on 
he would be in a generous humor. 

“How are things going in the yard, Harry?” 

“All right. There’s a guy there named Nash. A 
swell fellow just there for a month until he gets 
something else. We get on good together. He’s been 
around a lot. You ought to meet him.” 

“What’s so good about him?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Just his way, that’s all.” 

“Have you had a run-in yet with that guy Hohns- 
burger?” 

“No, but I can feel it coming.” 

“T’d hold my horses if I were you, you know.” 

They drank the coffee and went out. 

At home they smelt coffee. Mrs. Farrel and Vera 
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were sitting at a bridge table with plates of cake and 
sandwiches. Pleasant and comfortable. Harry grin- 
ned at Vera. She looked directly at him, smiling hap- 
pily, glad to see him. 

The Farrels left and Harry helped Vera do the few 
dishes. She washed and he dried them, talking casu- 
ally because he was deliberately thinking of Anna, 
her soft laziness, the effortless swing of her big body. 
It was possible to think of her without getting her 
mixed up with his wife. His curiosity for her had no 
relation to Vera. Stan would say it was on a tech- 
nically different basis. He looked at Vera, drying a . 
plate carefully, and laughed out loud. He went on 
thinking of Anna, though she wasn’t good enough 
to hold a candle for his wife. He thought vaguely of 
Anna. 


6 


He had dinner in the Chinese Café at the corner 
with Jimmie Nash, the fellow working in the yard 
for a month or two. Harry liked Nash; he got en- 
thusiastic so easily. He was enthusiastic about Harry 
and had talked of the University and a Catholic pro- 
fessor who had been a good friend. He had been out 
of college for two years but had gone back to take a 
degree last term, though he had no idea why he 
wanted it except that his mother had been very anx- 
ious, and had cried when he had chucked it. He had 
worked on the boats and had been a magazine sales- 
man, now he was sure he would be able to get on a 
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newspaper. He talked engagingly, understanding 
most of Harry’s thoughts, creating an impression of 
being agreeable, considerate, though having many 
strong opinions which were modified by his habit of 
finishing, “Still, I don’t know, I don’t know.” It left 
room for further conversation. 

They were walking back from the Café to the yard. 
Men sitting on the sidewalk, backs to the brick wall 
of the yard office, did not look up at them. Harry 
knew they thought him a slave driver, but they kept 
out of his way and that satisfied him. Turning into 
_ the yard they punched the time clock, ten minutes 
early. They walked out into the yard and found a 
shaded alley between piles of lumber, and made pil- 
lows with their coats, stretching out, smoking. Harry 
was telling how he had often dreamed when a boy 
of owning a houseboat, sailing up and down the 
Mississippi. Sailing, not bothering about the time. 
He talked eagerly, feeling that the story in some 
way, offset Nash’s greater travelling experience. He 
used to lie in bed, thinking of the houseboat. Some- 
times even now, looking away beyond the piles of 
lumber when things were going slow, he thought of 
the Mississippi, though there was no reason for se- 
lecting that river in particular, probably because he 
knew nothing about it and it was wide and long. 

Jimmie shifted the conversation to women. He had 
some good stories and told them as if curious to see 
how Harry would react. One girl, a married English 
woman, quite willing, couldn’t figure out why he was 
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interested in her. “She’s really a frost and so is her 
six-foot husband,” he said. “I think he tells her what 
a big bad guy he is.” 

“You want to watch your step, Jimmie, he may 
be.” 

“T really don’t want to be bothered with her at 
all,” he said. “The big guy’s only hobby is making 
simply splendid beer. I go up and drink his beer 
until I get woozy-eyed. Out of respect to the beer 
I’m polite and even distant to the lady.” 

“How does she take it?” 

é< Awful.” 

“T guess she likes loving,” Harry said thought- 
fully, thinking of Anna. 

“Does she? Do I like mushrooms?” 

“Do you like mushrooms too?” 

“Dooze I, I should say I dooze.” 

“T think I like them more than anything.” 

“Me too, more than anything.” 

“T like a pan full, fried in lots of butter and gobs 
of them in my mouth until its so full I can hardly 
close it.” 

“Hell, with toast. We used to have them in the 
back garden.” 

The one o’clock whistle blew. They moved briskly. 
Harry looked up at the unbroken grayness of the 
sky. A box-car had to be loaded with six-by-ones be- 
fore the rain started. It was a sultry-hot, and sticky 
day. 

He got the gang working hard. The air was so hot 
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in the kiln it was hard to breathe. With three men 
he went into the kiln to push out the big pile of 
lumber piled high on the steel rollers. 

It was easy going into the kiln because you just 
had to lift your feet carefully, keeping close to the 
wall but you had to step gingerly pushing the pile 
out, watching not to trip on the beams and the pipes 
on the ground, keeping your legs away from the 
rollers. Harry and Jimmie were behind the pile push- 
ing. The Swede and Scottie and the three Italians 
were pushing from the side of the kiln. 

“Heave ho, let ’er go!” Harry yelled, bending his 
back, and Jimmie bent his back and they heaved 
steadily, the rollers moving slowly. Harry, pushing, 
looked along the narrow space between the pile and 
the kiln wall, over bent backs of men to the streak 
of daylight near the doors. The pile was hardly 
moving. Harry knew some of them weren’t putting 
their backs to it. “For the love of Mike push,” he 
yelled, getting sore, pushing hard and sweating. 
Jimmie was pushing hard, but two of them couldn’t 
do it. “You’re not a cripple, Scottie,” Harry said 
quietly. The pile moved slowly and Harry knew the 
big wop, Tony, was only half trying. The lousy 
skunk, holding things up. Tony, his body pressed 
flat against the pile, pretended he was shoving. 
“You'll push or get the hell out, Tony,” he said. 
The pile moved slowly out from the dark kiln. 

Harry looked grimly at Tony, who stared back 
stupidly, leaning against the pile. “Jees’, it’s hot, 
boss,” Tony said smiling. 
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“Get in the car, Jimmie” Harry said, “You get up 
on the pile, Tony. We got to get this done quick.” 

Scottie and the Swede adjusted the rollers so 
Tony, on top of the pile, could swing a board loose, 
onto the rollers sloping down to the open door of 
the box-car. 

The men worked rapidly. Harry saw that Tony 
was working all right; things were going smoothly. 
It would not rain for maybe three-quarters of an 
hour. He turned away from the pile and took a step 
forward. Some one yelled, he ducked and felt a sharp 
hot cut on his heel that became a dull ache. A board 
from the top of the pile had fallen on his heel. He 
knelt on the ground on one knee. Jimmie Nash 
jumped down from the box-car. 

“You better rub it.” 

“Holy smoke, it’s stinging.” 

“Tt might have hurt your leg for fair.” 

“‘Jees’ ya, how on earth .. .” 

“It swung over the rollers.” 

Harry got up, limping around on one foot, biting 
his lower lip and swearing softly to himself. Scottie 
looked at him stolidly. Tony, up on the pile, put out 
the palm of his hand, to see if it had started to rain. 
Saws in the milling plant screeched, tearing through 
wood. 

Harry knelt down, fingering his heel tenderly. He 
heard Tony say in hardly more than a whisper, 
“bastard.” 

He looked up quickly. Tony’s head was turned 
away toward the sloping roof of the flour elevator. 
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Harry started to climb up the pile. Tony, kneeling 
on his hands and knees, looked down at him, staring 
stupidly. He got up suddenly, stepped over to the 
other side of the pile and dropped down heavily. 
Harry dropped down. Going around the pile he saw 
Tony standing opposite the kiln, watching him 
doubtfully. 

“T’ll get ya, ya skunk,” Harry said. 

Tony backed into a pile of loose lumber, tripped, 
sprawled, got up quickly. Harry moving in a circle, 
edged around, backing Tony into the kiln. He’d get 
him, smash him. Tony stood still, wetting his lips, 
staring obliquely at the ground, shaking his head 
slightly, his mouth opening as Harry crouched, ready 
to spring. 

Tony took one step backward and Harry poked 
him three times in the jaw, shooting his head back 
each time so the chin stuck out horizontally. The big 
wop fell sideways and tried to crawl away from the 
kiln. Harry jumped on him, his knees hitting him on 
the chest and swinging his fist to an ear. The wop 
shook his head, rolling until they banged against the 
kiln wheel-track, and sank his teeth into Harry’s 
shoulder, trying to smother him with his arms and 
big shoulders. Punching and gouging Harry worked 
loose. Get his head against the rail, bang it, bang it, 
the skunk! Harry got up on one knee. The gang stood 
a few feet away, watching silently. Two men from the 
milling plant were standing with them. They should 
have stopped it but stood there, not caring what 
happened. Harry rubbed his heel, looking indiffer- 
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ently at the big Italian who moaned, trying to get 
up on his knees. 

Hohnsburger, the superintendent, came hurrying 
along the platform. Harry brushed his overalls with 
his hands and straightened his shirt. He waited for 
Hohnsburger to speak. 

“What's the matter, Trotter?” 

“Tony threw a board at me and called me a bas- 
tard.”’ 

Hohnsburger looked at Tony sprawled clumsily 
on the ground, then his face got red. 

“Don’t you think the car’s got to be filled? Don’t 
you think the job matters?” 

“T know that.” 

“Sure you know it.” 

“Well, for heaven’s sake man.” 

“There’s no use us talking here. Come on along 
to the office.” 

Harry felt a rain-drop on his cheek. He wiped it 
away with his finger. There was a muddy smudge 
across his cheek. His shirt was torn open, the buttons 
ripped off down to his belt. A bruise on his left cheek. 
The men, whispering, watched them, the Swede and 
two Italians feeling happy. Jim Nash leaned against 
the box-car. Big Tony got up slowly, squatting on a 
beam, holding his head in his hands. Harry limped 
badly, following Hohnsburger along the platform to 
the office. 

In the office Hohnsburger sat down heavily, tilting 
back in his chair. He wiped his forehead with a 
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large clean handkerchief, tipped his straw hat on the 
back of his head. He sneered at Trotter. 

“You're a hell of a foreman,” he said, working 
himself up slowly. 

“Now listen, why don’t you try and get things 
straight. I tell ya Tony threw a board at me. He 
might have broken my leg. What in hell do you 
think I am. Would it have done any good calling 
you?” 

“Don’t shout at me, I tell you.” 

“T’m not shouting.” 

“You are, I tell ya.” 

“All right then, let it go at that.” 

“Let it go at that. Not on your life. Why should 
Tony throw a plank at you! Why the hell didn’t you 
fire him and let it go at that?” 

“That wouldn’t have done me any good.” 

“‘Well, I’m fed up. In the last six months since you 
took over the foreman’s job we’ve had about six com- 
pensation cases, men getting hurt and so on, if your 
not thinking of yourself, you’re trying to kill the 
men. Youre going to quit.” 

“You’re damn right I am, Hohnsburger, I wouldn’t 
work around you again for a million dollars. You’re 
low. You’re rotten. You’re the guy I should poke.” 

Hohnsburger stood up, six feet and solid. They 
looked at each other, hating. 

“T got to give you a week’s notice,” he said. “But 
I'll give you a week’s pay instead. See? I'll fix it up 
at the time office.” 
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Harry stepped out of the office, slamming the door. 
Oh, the lousy-livered rotter, if he could just sock 
him right on the nose. He walked along the platform 
from the office, his hands in his pockets, his shoul- 
ders hunched up. He was glad to feel the rain on his 
face. The gang near the box-car had taken shelter in 
the kiln, and though he couldn’t see them, he knew 
they were watching him. The lumberyard often 
smelled good in the rain, the fresh lumber. Some 
lumber had a bad smell. Jimmie Nash was standing 
alone in the rain near the box-car. 

“What’s up?” he said quietly. 

“I’m quitting.” 

“What’s the matter, trouble with Hohnsburger?” 

“‘He’s low. I'll see ya again,” he said in an offhand, 
friendly way. 

Harry walked over to his compartment in the 
warehouse, to change his clothes. He dressed care- 
lessly without thinking of being neat and tidy, his 
thoughts disordered. He was breathing heavily. He 
stood up straight, without moving, thinking of Tony, 
and holding himself in. His heart pounded. He felt 
his hands on Tony’s head. He thought of Hohns- 
burger and began to dress slowly, trying to feel cool 
and practical. He tied a tight knot in his dark blue 
tie. He slipped on his coat quickly, but before step- 
ping out of the warehouse he took out his penknife 
and began to clean his nails carefully. He hadn’t 
asked Farrel for Anna’s phone number. Many 
thoughts came to him but he knew he was really 
thinking of Vera. 
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On the street-car going home he imagined himself 
explaining the fight to Vera. He hung on to a strap, 
leaning forward, brushing against a woman who had 
on her knees a big basket of fruit. In his nostrils 
was the faint perfume of pale flowers and the smell 
of funerals. He looked around but could not locate 
the scent. His father and mother had been buried, 
with the same smell in the room. His father had died 
first, two years before his mother. He remembered 
his mother’s funeral, the odor in the room, and her 
face small and pinched but very calm. He tried to 
remember her face from years ago, when he was at 
public school, and for the first time, seemed aware 
of having lived in the same house with her for years, 
without actually looking at her. The woman with 
the basket of fruit got up and left the car. He was 
sorry for himself and wanted sympathy. Slightly be- 
wildered, he wished his mother were alive, so he could 
go home to her. 

He went past his car-stop, having made up his 
mind to go down town, and home later at the usual 
hour. 


7 


For two days he did not tell Vera he had lost his 
job. In the morning he got up at seven o'clock, as 
usual, very serious, thinking only of deceiving her. 
He tried three lumber yards in the city, each time 
imagining what he would say to her if he got the 
job, but he did not look like a first class foreman, 
nor come highly recommended. In one yard he could 
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have got a job without authority attached to it, at a 
small salary, but would not take it. 

On the third day, Saturday, he left the house at 
seven and was home at one-thirty. They were to go 
on a picnic in the afternoon, the two of them, out 
east and up the railway tracks in the country to a 
wooded ravine with a slow twisting river. Two or 
three times a month in the summer Vera packed a 
lunch and they took the street-car out east and 
stayed in the ravine till twilight when night noises 
in thickets and occasional sounds of some one mov- 
ing on the hill scared her and then they climbed the 
hill, to walk slowly along the tracks and down the 
street to the city terminal three miles away. 

They got out to the city limit at four o’clock in 
the afternoon. Vera walked on ahead while Harry 
went into the Greek’s confectionery store on the 
corner and bought two large bottles of lime juice, 
and took six straws. The road was not paved beyond 
the city limit. The cement sidewalk ran on for eight 
blocks. Harry carried a Boston bag with the lunch, 
and two bottles under one arm. Vera carried the 
coats. 

At the eighth block they turned north. The street, 
a few houses on each side, ended at the railway em- 
bankment and barbed-wire fence. Harry hoisted up 
the lower wire, Vera crawled underneath, then Harry 
went under it and they sat down on the bank till 
Vera changed her shoes, for it was no use trying to 
walk along the ties with high heels. 
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They followed the tracks between the hills until 
the bank on the right flattened out and they stood at 
a steep path looking down the dark ravine. They 
walked on to the next path, Vera strutting happily 
on the ties. She took a handkerchief from her pocket 
and knotted it at the four corners. She caught up 
to Harry and tried to put it on his head. 

“Go chase yourself,” he said irritably. 

She giggled, slyly putting an arm around his waist, 
and kissed him until she slipped the handkerchief 
on his head. He put his arm around her, lifting her 
on to the track, balancing her as she walked. 

They went down into the ravine and followed the 
river to a shady place under a low tree where there 
‘were no sounds. Vera spread the coats and lay down, 
taking out a book from her bag. Watching her stretch 
out on her belly, skirts far above the smooth curve 
behind her knees, Harry made up his mind to tell 
her about the quarrel with Hohnsburger. She seemed 
so happy he felt aloof from her and depressed. She 
paid no attention to him, taking it for granted he 
was enjoying himself. He got up and walked slowly 
away among the trees, following a cow path that 
twisted over a piece of swampy ground, ending in 
the river. Ahead, a wooded hill sloped up to the sky- 
line. A farm house was on the skyline. He decided 
not to mention anything to her until she had had 
her good time. He stood still, thinking of her lying 
in the shade back near the river, her slim hand 
stroking her face, and didn’t want to say anything 
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that would alter her feeling of satisfaction. He went 
back to the shady place under the tree. 

Then they played ball until they got hungry. 
Harry, standing across the river, tossed the tennis 
ball, and she hit it with a small branch he had broken 
from a tree. She hit some of them far across the 
river, yelling happily watching him chase the ball. 

After lunch they lay down on the coats, Vera went 
on reading, Harry smoked, turning over in his mind 
words and thoughts which would make the conver- 
sation run smoothly. 

Sitting up suddenly, curling her arms around her 
knees, she said quickly: “Have you thought any more 
about me becoming a Catholic?” 

“Not once, Vera. What difference does it make?” 

“Not much I guess.” 

“Then why bother about it?” 

“Sit up and listen, put your coat around you, it’s 
getting cool down here in the ravine.” 

He sat up, looking at her solemnly. 

“T met one of the girls to-day, and she told me the 
most wonderful story about a priest.” Vera told the 
story carefully. This priest was a plump man of fifty- 
six with snow-white hair. In his house were two 
younger priests, and an old housekeeper. This priest 
was a jolly man who loved life and at the same time 
was extremely religious. “He didn’t get excited about 
religion,” Vera said. “There was just something about 
him. It was his way. You got to know that he was 
religious.” 

“The way he walked, eh?” 
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“No, this is serious. He was the sort of man you’d 
expect to make the perfect father. Or a wonderful 
husband.” 

“Well, what was preventing him?” 

“Nothing was preventing him. Only something else 
was holding him. Something else holding him and 
taking up all that part of him, see.” 

“T guess he had other things to think about. He 
knew when he was well off.” 

“He couldn’t have looked at it in that way. I mean 
when you think of getting and being married, you 
can’t help thinking of marriage nights and so on, 
isn’t that right?” 

“Maybe so, I guess you feel better about it in the 
night. Things don’t seem so practical as in the day- 
time and your own thoughts work with you.” — 

“You just drift easily with your thoughts, that’s 
it.” 

“That’s it all right.” 

“Well, listen to this. The old priest’s housekeeper 
found out something. About two o’clock one night 
she heard some one moving around the house, and 
standing on the stairs she could see this priest, and 
he had a coat wrapped around him and his slippers 
on and he was going downstairs. It was a warm 
summer evening.” 

“She followed him, eh?” 

“Yes, she followed him out the door and across the 
lawn to the church. He went up to the altar and knelt 
down and prayed, ‘Hail Mary,’ like that. All alone 
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in the big white church at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing.” 

“What got into him? Something worrying him?” 

“Not really. The housekeeper found out that he 
did it three times a week. It never bothered him 
during the daytime. See how it works out?” 

“What are you getting at, Vera?” 

“It was like keeeping a date. Don’t you see?” she 
said, excited a little. “There in the Cathedral at 
night he kept a date. It all took the place of some- 
thing and I just bet that was the reason why he 
seemed such a happy contented priest. Somehow or 
other the idea of the thing makes me feel like be- 
coming a Catholic.” 

“Applesauce, Vera.” 

She was not listening, staring across the river. The 
sun sank behind the farmhouse on the hill. It was 
getting dark quickly in the ravine. 

“Ts it very important to you?” he said slowly. 

“Why ask that?” 

“Well, there’s something pretty important I want 
to say.” 

“Aren’t you interested in what I was saying?” 

“Yeah, only this touches us closer.” 

“Well, why on earth hesitate then?” 

“All right, I’ve lost my job at Pape’s.” 

She looked at him steadily, then smiled. 

“Don’t be silly, Harry.” 

“Tt’s the straight goods, Vera. You don’t think I’d 
kid you about a thing like that?” 

“Harry, Harry, in heaven’s name, Harry, what’s 
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the trouble, why did it happen? What did you do?” 

“T didn’t do anything.” 

“Was it Hohnsburger? You must have done some- 
thing. You should have watched yourself.” 

“Yeah.” 

“To-day?” 

“No, two days ago.” 

“Then it wasn’t fair to come on a picnic to-day 
and pretend to be happy. It isn’t fair to me.” 

“For God’s sake, Vera.” 

“You'll never get another foreman’s job. No, I 
didn’t mean that, I mean there aren’t many places 
in the city. Don’t get sore, Harry, come here, I’m 
sorry.” 

She put her arm around his neck. He shook his 
head jerkily, feeling a little sick. He waited for her 
to become sympathetic. She started to cry, then he 
felt sympathetic. They could hear a train coming 
along the tracks up over the hill across the river on 
‘the other side of the ravine. They could not see it, 
only sparks shooting into the sky, then a line of car 
tops and lighted windows pale in the half-light, 
swung into view. 

“It’s going pretty fast,” he said. ; 

“It’s out of sight now,” she said, vaguely inter- 
ested. 

‘Well, I’ve told you about it and now I feel bet- 
ter,” he said. 

“You should have told me before. You know I love 
you more than anything else in the world and that 
the main thing is we'll get along anyhow.” 
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She began to talk rapidly, caressingly, excited, till 
he wanted her to shut up. He was not a ten-year-old 
kid needing to be mothered. At the moment he 
wanted to encounter something stubborn and un- 
yielding that would test his strength. He didn’t want 
to listen to her talking like that. 

“It’s kinda dark down here,” he said. “Maybe we’d 
better go. I’ll tell you all about it on the way up.” 

They took a short cut up the hill to the tracks. 
Half-way up, she insisted on sitting down on a fallen 
tree where they had sat for an hour a year ago, mak- 
ing love and writing their names on fungus. He ex- 
plained very quickly why he had quarrelled with 
Hohnsburger. He tried to settle it, give an air of 
finality to his explanation of the matter. He said 
definitely there was no room for argument. 

The wire fence was low at the top of the hill. Harry 
put his foot on the top wire and Vera stepped over 
and they went down the embankment and along 
the tracks. They hardly spoke to each other, having 
their own thoughts. 

Harry heard voices on the bank above the tracks. 
A young fellow and a girl had come up from the 
ravine and were climbing the wire fence. Harry won- 
dered vaguely what they had been doing down in the 
ravine so late. The young fellow tossed a coat and 
leather bag and book over the fence before helping 
her over. The girl had riding breeches under a long 
coat and a black band around her head. They didn’t 
see Harry and Vera. Harry saw that the fellow was 
very mad about something. He was swinging the 
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bag at the tall weeds. The girl kept looking over her 
shoulder at the boy. She tried to put her arm across 
~ his back and when she couldn’t, started to tease him. 
It was dark and there were no stars in the sky. 

It started to rain a little. The girl up on the em- 
bankment had snatched the fellow’s peak cap and 
put it on her head, the peak to one side. Harry let 
his arm rest on Vera’s shoulder, then draped a coat 
around her. They didn’t mind the rain. 

Up on the embankment the fellow had chased the 
girl and catching her, was trying to put her over his 
knee. 

“Those kids are having a lot of fun,” he said to 
Vera. He was determined to avoid talking about the 
job. The Kingston Road radial car away to the south- 
east hooted mournfully. The track became a ridge 
on the level ground. 

By a cow-guard on the track, a path went down 
the bank to the end of a street. “Listen, Vera, let’s 
not talk about the damn thing any more,” he said. 

“Of course we won't.” 

“That ain’t what I mean. I mean I don’t need to 
be cheered up, see? I don’t need sympathy.” 

Vera, slightly hurt, went down the path. Harry 
stood for a few seconds looking at the fellow and 
girl going along the track in the rain, the girl with 
the fellow’s hat pulled over her ear. Harry turned up 
his coat collar and found himself thinking of Farrel 
and his self-satisfied good-nature. Things were get- 
ting rotten. Then he thought of the fellow and the 
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girl trudging along the tracks. He was disappointed 
about something, slightly weary. Vera called, ‘“‘Coime 
on.” He ran down the path. It was raining hard. 


8 


It was tiresome hanging around the house for days, 
and always going downtown in the morning for a 
paper as soon as it came out, to look down the column 
of “Male Help Wanted.” In a week he had tried three 
lumberyards in the city and could have had a job 
without authority but would not take it. Every time 
he tried to get one of the good jobs, he imagined 
himself going home and telling Vera he had been 
successful. 

Days passed and he couldn’t get a decent job in the 
city lumberyards. No matter, he was determined 
never to take another job under three or four man- 
agers. For a time, to get over a difficult period, he 
might take such a job, but finally he would become 
his own boss. Vera advised him to be practical and 
pointed out that he had had no training for a diffi- 
cult position. He got sore; was there one man sit- 
ting pretty in the industrial world who had had a 
college training, shorthand, a correspondence school 
course in big business? he said. She insisted she was 
simply being sensible; he wasn’t a professional man. 
He yelled at her, thanking God he wasn’t a profes- 
sional man, so she reminded him of responsibilities 
till he sullenly answered hardly at all, looking at her 
moodily, his hands in his pockets. 
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In the evenings he stayed at home a good deal, 
though he occasionally saw Jim Nash. Sometimes he 
thought of phoning Julie Roberts, but he had lost 
confidence in himself, and didn’t want to talk to her. 
She was interesting to him as long as he was strong 
and assertive beside her, and even then it had been 
difficult, when she smiled. The idea of meeting her 
again became embarrassing. Instead of going out by 
himself he expected Vera to amuse him. He said to 
her, “Well, what are we going to do to-night?” and 
when she suggested a show he invariably said, “I 
don’t want to go to a show,” so she shrugged her 
shoulders and said she couldn’t be expected to please 
him all the time. 

He told her about the thought of his mother, that 
afternoon he had left the yard for the last time, and 
explained she was an exception to all women, who 
should have interested him long ago. In an easy 
chair in the sitting-room he was comfortable and 
with eyes half-closed, talked of incidents he remem- 
bered from years ago, illustrating his mother’s abil- 
ity and energy. “She could recite all kinds of poetry,” 
he said. “She would have been a remarkable woman, 
if she had had a little more education.” Vera didn’t 
appear interested in the stories about his mother, so 
he spoke sharply to her, and got up and left the 
room. 

He sat alone in the kitchen, sullen and discon- 
tented, feeling that he had quarrelled violently with 
Vera. Afterward he went down to see Farrel and in a 
round-about way got from him Anna’s phone num- 
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ber. He phoned her. She was sweet, and he went 
around to her apartment for two or three drinks and 
told her about losing his job and feeling on the rocks, 
but she was so cheerful it was hard to remain sad, so 
he made love to her, his difficulties becoming unim- 
portant, till he was beyond them, husky and laugh- 
ing, untouched by any single job. The visit to Anna’s 
apartment so impressed him he was eager to tell 
some one she was the most remarkable woman he 
had met in a long time. He couldn’t tell it to Farrel, 
who, out of envy, would have tried to make it un- 
pleasant. He talked about her to Jimmie Nash, who 
was like her in many ways. She was the most natural 
woman he had ever met. She liked eating, drinking 
and loving in a splendid good-natured way, never 
thinking twice, going ahead, and talking about it as 
she would talk about a bottle of good whiskey. She 
had absolutely no idea of morals, but was straight- 
forward, and he couldn’t imagme her playing him a 
dirty trick. Lovemaking with her was free from most 
of the complications usually attached to it. All she 
asked for was a good time, although he didn’t like 
the cheerful way she talked about other fellows who 
had loved her, because she related all the intimate 
details that had appealed to her. Nash was eager to 
meet her but Harry was indefinite about it. 

He liked thinking of Anna, and all day held aloof 
from Vera, feeling lonely, restless, cut off from days 
he had enjoyed. Sometimes, watching Vera working 
around the house, he felt close to her and worried 
about getting another job. She was urging him to take 
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even a teamster’s job till he got something else, for 
they hadn’t saved money. He agreed. She had always 
helped him. They talked pleasantly and seriously 
and afterward he was sure he wouldn’t see Anna 
any more, but next day he was irritable after being 
out all morning looking for work, and he didn’t want 
to be agreeable. He phoned Anna from the corner 
drug-store. 

Weeks passed, and thinking too often of the yard 
and Tony’s big back bending over the tap, he seemed 
to have lost a part of his life. Vera was sympathetic 
and patient and so anxious to avoid a quarrel that he 
tried to irritate her simply to disturb her, to find 
himself aroused and passionately insistent upon at- 
taining something far beyond his reach. Walking 
along the street in the evenings he imagined neigh- 
bors, sitting on verandas, stared at him, aware that 
he was no longer of any importance. Every morn- 
ing he dressed carefully, standing before the muror, 
shaving, pausing a long time, his thoughts drifting 
easily. 

He refused to go to parties with Stan Farrel for 
fear of meeting people who knew him: He wanted to 
be alone, taking long walks, thinking always of him- 
self, at times walking rapidly, his hands clenched. 
One Sunday evening he wandered into the Labor 
Temple and was at first amused at the meeting, then 
imagined himself making a speech on the platform. 
Most of the fellows in the audience were the kind of 
working men he could control and direct. He knew 
how to handle these men. He could become impor- 
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tant among them, and the idea pleased him, and he 
mentioned it to Vera, but she was not interested. 
She suggested she would be willing to go out work- 
ing to make it easier during the hard time. He spoke 
sharply to her and shook her, calling her a stubborn 
woman. She looked so surprised he was bewildered, 
wondering what had enraged him. He cursed him- 
self and tried petting her, till she cried in relief and 
they went upstairs to bed. Lying on the bed, he told 
her stories of himself as a child. His father believed 
that a boy should work hard and have very few 
opinions, and rarely, if ever, go to parties with the 
fellows at school. When his father got religious he 
had to feel it too. He had been allowed none of the 
freedom of other kids. If he had been happier at 
home he would have got along much better later on; 
by this time would have achieved some distinction. 
Vera agreed that his life had probably been mis- 
shapen by childhood experiences, and in the evenings, 
when there was nothing to say and he was sulky, she 
led him on to talk about himself. He saw that it was 
a good story and told it to Jimmie Nash, elaborating 
upon some of the details. “I was different from other 
kids,” he insisted. Nash encouraged him to talk, half 
interested, half believing, a little embarrassed. 
Finally he took a temporary job driving a milk 
wagon. He knew nothing about horses but liked driv- 
ing to the route from the dairy, making the horse go 
as fast as he could without tiring it. The milk route 
was In the east end of the city, over the river on the 
other side of the park. He got used to the route and 
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cultivated the milkman’s habit of knowing which of 
his women customers stayed up very late at night. 
There was a basement apartment where a light 
burned nearly all night. Usually dark blinds were 
drawn over the windows but on some nights he could 
peep through the blind into the front room. A plump, 
kittenish lady of thirty-five had a different man in 
the apartment nearly every night. He got accustomed 
to going up the alleyway quietly. He heard the wom- 
an laughing. The woman, handling herself well, al- 
ways two jumps ahead of the man. After peeping a 
few minutes, he rattled the bottles loudly. The 
startled look on the man’s face amused him. 

Twice he drove to Anna’s apartment which was on 
a street off the route and on the way back to the 
dairy, and stayed with her an hour. 

None of his acquaintances saw him going to work. 
He wore old clothes on the job, but in the evening, 
when going out with Vera or Jimmie Nash, he had 
on the form-fitting coat, tan shoes, his fingers mani- 
cured and nimble. He got up at two o’clock in the 
afternoon and went downtown. Sometimes he played 
pool, trying earnestly to win, very disappointed when 
he lost. He got into the habit of going into cheap 
movie shows in the afternoon until bored. Feeling 
disappointed, or unhappy, he went into one of these 
shows to forget it by watching the picture closely, 
his thoughts carried away. After looking around 
carefully, he sometimes rubbed his knee against the 
knee of a strange woman a few feet away from him. 
He didn’t want to know the woman. He never even 
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tried to see her face. His knee rubbed against her 
dress and his thoughts raced eagerly. He was almost 
disinterested as far as any particular woman was 
concerned. 

The milk route was only a temporary job and he 
was laid off in three weeks. It was the early fall and 
the nights were getting cooler and Vera was saving 
up to take her fur coat out of storage at the furrier’s. 
Harry went to the Labor Temple on Sunday eve- 
ning. The Sunday evening meetings in the Temple 
were not crowded because it was too early in the 
year and street meetings were being held, but he was 
interested in the lively way speakers talked of di- 
rect action, solidarity, mass action, good strong words 
that aroused him. He walked home after the meeting, 
feeling stronger and more confident. He imagined 
himself lining up forces within the Temple. He 
thought of himself, a leader, striking out, supported 
by a militant working class. 

The following Sunday he went to the Temple and 
sat near a white-haired old man, who mumbled to 
himself during speeches, waiting eagerly for the fif- 
teen-minute period for questions. A man could get 
up and ask a speaker a question. The old man tried 
to turn a question into a speech. The crowd ap- 
plauded him eagerly when he spoke during the dis- 
cussion period, and the fierce way he snapped out 
big words excited Harry, who clapped vigorously. 
Listening to the man speaking and other fellows yell- 
ing, “Go on, Pimblett, give it to ’em,” he felt that 
his restlessness had come to a point where it could 
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be turned into energy. He wasn’t interested in what 
Isaac Pimblett was saying but the words sounded 
good and made him feel alone and attacked. After 
the speech he felt aggressive. 

Isaac Pimblett noticed how attentively Harry lis- 
tened and how enthusiastically he applauded. They 
walked together for a few blocks after the meeting, 
developing a friendship. The old man was hard and 
caustic and happy to be an outsider. He attacked the 
life around him, and Harry, eager to agree, was glad 
to talk to him, though he was not really interested 
in politics. 

He left Pimblett on the corner opposite the Ca- 
thedral. He phoned Anna from a soda-fountain par- 
lor down the street a block. He walked out east to 
her apartment and made love to her. They had a 
good time, and she made some coffee, and they 
danced to the phonograph, and on the way home he 
had a feeling he was determinedly going his own 
way. 

He told Jimmie Nash about the Labor Temple, but 
Jimmie would consider only the political side of it 
and was cynical of Harry’s talk of strength. Vera 
was not even interested. Harry quarrelled with her 
because she would not promise to go with him to the 
Temple. Respectable people did not go there, she 
said. They quarrelled and he said she was prevent- 
ing him from living in his own way. She said that if 
he would be happier alone she would go out and 
work and he could please himself. 

Then he was sorry he had provoked her and wanted 
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to love her, for he couldn’t think of her changing her 
life and becoming strange to him. He wanted to be 
sure of her at least, he said. Her ankles and hands and 
hair were always there for him, something unchang- 
ing, and feeling lonely, he said that everything he 
wanted, everything that pleased him, the strength of 
life, and wind, and trees, and streets deserted in the 
night were all inside her. It took a long while to tell 
it to her and at times he was embarrassed for she 
cried after the quarrel, but he fumbled for words and 
she seemed to become more important to him. He 
could not express his feelings satisfactorily but felt 
that at all costs he must keep her. 

He tried next day to get a job in one of the big 
department stores but there was much unemploy- 
ment in the city and he was unsuccessful. Jimmie 
Nash, who had quit the lumberyard, though he 
hadn’t got the job on the paper, advised him to go 
out canvassing. A man could always earn a living 
selling magazines, he said, and offered to go out on 
the road with him. Harry agreed that if something 
did not turn up in a week he might just as well sell 
magazines as do anything else. Magazine salesmen 
went out in crews and had a swell time drifting from 
town to town flirting with old women and daughters, 
or getting arrested and given twelve hours to leave 
town. It sounded adventurous and they talked as if 
they had made up their minds to go through with 
it, but Harry had an idea something else would turn 
up. 

He stayed at home a good deal in the evenings. 
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They were not spending much money. They had 
paid a month’s rent but had to spend carefully for 
they were drawing money from the bank. Harry 
played checkers a lot with Vera. He got into the 
habit of looking for the checker-board immediately 
after supper. Vera played well but by concentrating 
he could beat her. 
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On Sunday evening at half-past seven o’clock he 
walked down Yonge to Albert Street. He had on his 
straw sailor and no coat though the nights got cooler 
in the middle of September. At corners, streets with 
no traffic, intersecting Yonge, evangelists talked to 
small crowds. The evangelists had chalked huge 
squares on the pavement and scrawled gospel words. 
Some evangelists talking on corners where there was 
a steady flow of traffic got much bigger crowds. He 
walked down the street wondering how Vera would 
get along by herself if he went out on the road sell- 
ing magazines for three weeks, just to get some 
money. It was possible to make sixty or seventy dol- 
lars a week at it, if you had the goods. He might 
stay at it longer, all Fall, and watching his step, be 
ready to go ahead with something important in the 
Spring. In the crowd across the street a high-pitched 
voice grew louder and more powerful and became 
a wail of despair. Slightly startled, Harry stopped 
but did not cross the street. He had walked as far as 
Albert Street and stood at the corner, looking along 
the street. He hoped to find old Isaac Pimblett in 
one of the crowds. It was nearly dark. The city hall 
tower stuck up over the roof of the big department 

store. An electric furniture sign flared on Yonge 
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Street opposite Albert. On Sunday night the city 
was quiet but many loud voices cried out on Albert 
Street. 

He stood on the corner, his hands in his pockets, 
his straw hat tilted back on his head. He put one 
thumb in the armpit of his vest. He stood there, feel- 
ing important but not thinking of anything, though 
listening to the Salvation Army man making aspeech 
to the meeting on the corner. He was looking direct- 
ly at the speaker but wasn’t hearing a word. He 
took out his watch, twenty minutes to eight, a little 
late to get Anna on the phone on Sunday evening. 
Someone else would be there. He wondered if she 
told other fellows, too, about his efforts to arouse 
her. The Salvation Army man’s voice sounded far 
away. Anna might be willing to go out on the road 
with him selling magazines just for the sport of it. 

He was standing in the Salvation Army circle 
which had become larger and he moved along the 
street to the crowds where Pastor Jimmie Hender- 
son was shouting defiance at the Communists fur- 
ther down the street. Harry listened to Pastor Hen- 
derson who was proving by biblical prophecy that 
the English were God’s chosen people. The pastor, 
a small wiry man with a little round head and a 
narrow ten-fifteen-cent-store, sporty spring tie, 
turned and issued a challenge to the Agnostic As- 
sociation, holding a meeting a few paces away. 
Harry stood on his toes, craning, looking for Isaac 
Pimblett but not sure he wanted to find him. Some- 
times Isaac seemed a little nutty. Harry felt hungry 
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and thought of going into a drug-store for a sand- 
wich. He listened mechanically to the Agnostic who 
lisped in a sharp voice of contempt. He went on 
thinking of Isaac who had hinted he had something 
in mind, a kind of an organizing job, hardly worth 
listening to because Isaac was rarely allowed on the 
platform in the Labor Temple. “Too radical I guess,” 
he thought. He walked further along the street to 
the Communist group. Morris Grimmel was speak- 
ing. Morris Grimmel leaning out from the soap box, 
his arm flung wide, his hair tossed back. Morris 
Grimme!l shaking his fist, his lips drawn back from 
the gums, teeth clenched, eyes blazing, heavy pon- 
derous words rolling, then becoming analytical, cold- 
ly repressed, though trembling with excitement. “The 
war that would end war,” he screamed, along the 
street. 

Harry could not find Isaae. He followed a fat man, 
hatless, his long gray hair combed back neatly, away 
from the Communists. This man carried his coat 
under his arm and mopped his head with a handker- 
chief though it was cool. Harry followed him from 
one crowd to another, standing at his elbow. At each 
crowd the fat man got into an argument. He made it 
clear that he was dealing with a lot of silly people. 
He turned and smiled encouragingly at Harry who 
grinned. “I’d like to push my hand in his fat face,” 
he actually thought. A lean woman dressed in mili- 
tary fashion came up to the fat man and talked about 
a@ mission that had held a meeting last night. The 
fat man listened attentively. Harry listened. At the 
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meeting a colored woman had spoken, the woman 
dressed in military fashion said. 

“Ah, yes, I was there, sister,” he nodded. “It was 
a disgrace. She is a colored woman and can have no 
message from the Lord for white people. When Mrs. 
Gibson, who held the meeting, saw me there last 
night she flushed up to the ears thinking I would be 
critical, but I never spoke once, just let the Lord 
speak through me once to give a message, but you 
understand,” he said turning to Harry, “I didn’t open 
my mouth once, though they knew what I thought 
of the colored woman. Do you see, sir?” he said 
to Harry. 

“Absolutely.” 

“Was I right?” 

“You hit the nail on the head.” 

Harry, looking around, saw Isaac Pimblett walk- 
ing away from the communist meeting toward the 
agnostics. He walked slowly, limping a little, his 
body held erect. Harry caught up to him. Isaac 
smiled, his lean face puckered and wrinkled. He wore 
no hat, his white hair was combed neatly. He had on 
a black coat, neatly pressed, and a black bow-tie 
tucked in under his collar. 

“Hello Mr. Pimblett.” 

“Harry, I was thinking of you last night.” 

“That’s fine, what were you thinking?” 

“Shall we take a little walk down near the water- 
front?” 

They walked toward the corner. The Salvation 
Army man yelled “Peace on earth good will to men.” 
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Pastor Henderson, who was praising the large English 
fleet, cried out, “Peace on earth good will to men.” 
The little Agnostic stopped speaking, grinned and 
sneered, “Peace on earth good will to men.” They 
turned the corner and loud voices rose and fell and 
as they went further down the street, grew fainter. 

“T don’t like much the way Morris was talking 
to-night,” Isaac said, “too much of a categorical 
negation.” 

Harry didn’t understand Isaac when he used too 
many big words. “What’s on your mind, Mr. Pim- 
blett, what about me, I mean?” he said. They had 
reached Queen Street. Isaac had explained one time 
why he liked talking with Harry about the move- 
ment. He hadn’t been spoilt by bad talk, he said. 
Too many young men had notions about things that 
didn’t amount to a hill of beans and they couldn’t 
get rid of them. Harry was young and healthy and 
in a way ready to get started right. Last night he 
had thought about it and realizing he was too old 
he had wondered if Harry mightn’t be the fellow 
he was looking for to organize the movement. ‘rhey 
turned east on Queen Street and were a block away 
from the Cathedral. Isaac was explaining he had 
never been able to command enough respect, prob- 
ably because so many people were aware that he had 
been a laborer, and was now running a shed dealing 
in second-hand plumbers’ supplies, second-hand old 
baths, toilets, etc. His wife for example could never 
understand what he was talking about. 

‘You got to get educated,” he said to Harry. 
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“Yeah, but how is it going to work out?” 

“Things must begin with a young fellow, build 
on @ young man, a strong man. See?” 

“Well, I’m husky, I'll get guys doing things if I 
can only get hold of them.” 

“I saw you one night in the Labor Temple. I hoped 
you would ask a question, to get a line on your 
educational background.” He talked slowly, with a 
fierce swagger. “They talk of Marx and of Engels 
and prophets and leaders, without any appreciation 
of a philosophical interpretation of history. Study 
history.” 

“T know some now.” 

“You got to know more.” 

They were opposite the Cathedral. The carillon 
bells chimed out rapidly. Isaac stood on the side- 
walk staring at the Cathedral spire. A full moon was 
in the sky. His wide mouth opened. 

“That’s what you're up against,” he said. 

“How do you mean?” 

“The ultra-respectable class, the Cathedral and 
so on.” 

“What’s the matter with it?” 

“What’s the matter with it? I think too much 
about it, that’s all. It’s personal, too. Once in the 
Labor Temple, just across the road from the Cathe- 
dral, I was making a speech on the platform, a good 
speech. In the middle of it the bells chimed out and 
I forgot what I was going to say.” 

“Not so good, eh. Kinda tough, eh.” 
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“Tt just struck me that you can’t get away from 
it. It’s right in the centre of things. I think too 
much about it, that’s all.” 

They walked down Church Street and smelled 
fruit, and bad odors from warehouses. They kept 
on walking down to the waterfront, crossing the 
railroad tracks. Leaning against a dock rail, Harry 
told about losing his job and his restlessness and in- 
ability to get going again. The water lapped on the 
piers. He talked slowly and carefully, for it seemed 
to have become important that old Isaac should 
understand it. 

“Now I think too much about Pape’s and the job. 
Something like the way you are about the Cathe- 
dral,” he said. 

‘“‘At your age you should be restless.” 

‘T want to step out, get going in a big way. I'll 
be damned if anybody’ll ever boss me again. I'll get 
going again, you bet your sweet life.” 

“T never got going. When I was your age I picked 
up a girl and lived with her almost a year. I couldn’t 
think of anything but her and when she got sick and 
_ died I lost all my energy. I got married six months 
later, but even now, I go to the cemetery and think 
of that girl. Of course my wife knows nothing about 
it. She has a bitter tongue.” 

Harry looked down at the dark water, discerning 
faintly the light wave line, following it till it lapped 
against the pier. 

Then Isaac said, “A young man should live alone. 
That’s the main thing.” 
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“T guess so, 1t doesn’t matter much. Not to me 
anyway.” 

“It does matter, I tell you.” 

“Tt never bothers me thinking about it, I mean.” 

“Look at it in this way though. If you’re living 
with a woman she usually gets in the way when 
you really want to do something. You know that 
much, don’t you?” 

“T was thinking that the other day.” 

“That’s funny. That’s interesting.” 

“No, it’s not funny. I had just had a quarrel with 
the wife.” 

“Your wife?” 

“Sure, my wife.” 

“God bless my soul!” 

“What’s up?” 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were married?” 

“What's the matter with being married, it’s noth- 
ing to get excited about, is 1t?” 

“No, it’s not exciting. It Just means your settled.” 

“Not on your life, I’m not settled, I tell you.” 

“Sure, as far as I’m concerned, Harry. I’m awfully 
sorry too. You couldn’t amount to anything the way 
I want you to. A married man has to go home at 
night and the bed creaks, and the wife has her 
tongue sharpened if you’re late. And you’ve got to 
stick to the groove. That’s all I mean.” 

“And you think I’m all shot because I’m married?” 

‘Not at all. ’'m just saying that a wife gets in 
the way of a man’s bright ideas,” Isaac laughed sar- 
castically. 
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“Maybe so, only it sounds like a lot of crap to 
me.” 

“I’m not saying you won’t get along. You'll just 
have to fit in. They all have to fit in where they be- 
long.” 

“Ts that so, eh? Well, if you think I’m doing any 
fitting you got another think comin’. You think I’m 
just one of the guys that go the same old way home, 
eh. Yeah, like hell Iam. See. Settled down, eh. You’re 
all wrong. Married? Sure, but just let me get the 
breaks and I'll have everybody eating out of my 
hand. Get that straight.” 

Isaac shrugged his shoulders. There did not seem 
to be anything to say. Harry looked down at the 
water. He was sore. He didn’t want to speak, he was 
so irritated. 

They turned and walked away from the dock. 
Isaae walked a pace away from Harry, walking si- 
lently. Harry was disappointed. At first he had re- 
sented the way Isaac had spoken to him, now he felt 
restive and cut off from something that would have 
been fine and satisfying. He wished suddenly that he 
wasn’t married. 

When they were opposite the Cathedral again they 
both looked at the spire. Harry would not mention 
it. 

“You'll find fellows on the lawn there looking for 
men. When they get caught they appear in the po- 
lice court. Rotten at the base. That’s it,” Isaac said. 

They shook hands at the corner of Bay and Queen. 
Harry smiled sociably at Isaac, who didn’t have 
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much to say. He smiled queerly, not that he had 
expected much; he had simply hoped for a thing and 
it had slipped away. Harry looked up the street to 
the clock in the city hall tower. Half-past nine. 

“Come on home with me, Mr. Pimblett,” he said 
suddenly. “Meet the wife. I’ll bet a dollar you'll 
like her.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” he said. “I’ve got a wife, I 
must be going home.” 

Harry watched him walking slowly along the 
street, his body erect. “Maybe he’s a bit coocoo,” he 
thought. He waited for a street car, and waiting 
thought of the way Isaac had talked about his wife. 
No use going on, simply because he had a wife. He 
was not sure what Isaac really wanted him for, 
though he realized vaguely that he was expected to 
become a leader, acting on Isaac’s advice until they 
became a political force. Maybe Isaac was right about 
marriage. But he had been happy with Vera. Until 
recently they had worked together beautifully. Now 
_ they annoyed each other. She opposed nearly all of 
his ideas. He wondered how he would get along by 
himself, out on the road with Jimmie Nash selling 
magazines, away from her and feeling stronger, 
alone until he got on his feet. Now they were 
bickering too much. He got on the car and sat op- 
posite a girl with slender legs who had her knees 
crossed. He looked at the knees and thought of Anna. 
He never felt like quarrelling with Anna. Every- 
thing went smoothly, loosely, good-naturedly, his 
way. Vera was narrow, tight, too often holding her- 
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self in. Anna let herself go easily, lots of life in 
her. She was a big husky girl, loving a good sprawly 
time. She never expected anything and you didn’t 
need even to think about her unless you wanted to. 
It was easy to think of her, nice thoughts, only Vera 
was bothering him again. She was always with him. 
Maybe that was what Isaac had meant. She was 
with him day and night. Every time he wanted to 
do anything important he thought of Vera and what 
she would say about it. He got off the car, remem- 
bering Isaac, with his heavy ponderous words, shak- 
ing his fist at the Cathedral. He wasn’t anxious to get 
home, but there was nothing else to do. 


2 


At home there was no light in the front room, but 
along the hall he saw the kitchen light. Vera was 
not in the kitchen. He went into the front room. 
She was lying on the chesterfield in the dark. He sat 
on the chesterfield. She did not speak and he didn’t 
know whether she was awake or not. He put his 
hand on her hip and thought of telling her about 
Isaac Pimblett and the walk down by the water- 
front, and then he heard her giggling. She was awake, 
waiting for him to say something. 

“I thought you were asleep,” he said. 

“No, it’s only ten o’clock.” 

He wouldn’t be bothered telling her about Pim- 
blett. “Look, Vera, get up and play me a game of 
checkers?” 
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“Aw no, I don’t want to.” 

She got up and followed him to the kitchen. He 
got the board and checkers from the cupboard and 
they sat down at the end of the table. 

He glanced at the board, holding his head in his 
hands, watching her getting ready to make a move. 
She made two false moves in the corner of the board 
but didn’t take her hand off the checker. He leaned 
forward each time she made a false move and 
straightened up when she withdrew. They played the 
game steadily until of eight checkers on the black 
and red squares, six were Harry’s. He grinned eager- 
ly, confidently. Gradually he had driven her into a 
corner. Wherever she moved he had her. His organi- 
zation had been perfect. Not a single false move and 
now he had her. Wherever she moved she was bound 
to lose one checker. She studied the board. He 
leaned back, grinning, making a swaggering motion 
with his hand. He had her. 

He looked at the six checkers he had manipulated 
perfectly, each one having a definite part in the trap 
he had set. Playing carefully, he had at first sacri- 
ficed five just to get rid of five of hers to bring the 
game quickly to an interesting point. Now he had 
complete control of the game’s course. Things going 
his way. Every move thought out and making ab- 
solutely sure he couldn’t be beaten. Vera moved re- 
luctantly and he quickly jumped her, removing the 
checker from the board. She had only one left and 
the game was practically over. He considered the 
board and the checkers, ready for the last move, but 
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in reality thinking of the board as his own life and 
the life around him, his interest reaching a high 
pitch until it became for him no longer a game of 
checkers. He had the issue, the opposition, in the 
hollow of his hand. He felt fine. 

Vera moved, and the game was over. She swung 
her hand petulantly across the board, knocking aside 
checkers, losing reluctantly. 

“You didn’t do so bad,” he said, groping in his 
pocket for a cigarette. 

“You're always lucky. That’s the trouble.” 

“Tucky?” 

“Sure, lucky. Or you get away to a good start.” 

“Play me another game then.” 

“No sir, not on your life.” 

He puffed the cigarette rapidly, his thoughts far 
away. He was looking at the board. “Play me another 
game,” he said. 

“No, Harry, I’ve got some work to do. Now 
you’ve beaten me you ought to be satisfied. You’ve 
beaten me often enough haven’t you?” 

“Well, you’re getting to be a better player.” 

“I’m not playing any more anyway and that set- 
tles it.” She got up. “Go on and play Stan Farrel. 
You’re getting on my nerves.” 

“You get on my nerves too, don’t you?” 

‘Not in the same way you get on mine.” 

“No?” 

CN 0.” 

“All right, go to the devil, I’ll see if Stan’s in.” 

He kicked back the chair and went out to the hall 
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and downstairs. The trouble was he had played Stan 
the night before three long drawn out games and had 
won them. He liked playing with Stan because he 
tried so hard and got worried thinking each time he 
might be beaten. He would rather beat Stan than 
anybody. They had quarrelled the night before, and 
Harry had yelled at him because he had taken his 
finger off a checker after a false move. They had 
argued and he had wanted to hit Stan, who talked 
pompously. Vera had advised them to play ring- 
around arosy, they were acting like silly kids. He 
rapped on Farrel’s door. 

“Come on, have a game of checkers, Stan,” he 
said. 

“What, to-night, too?” 

“Sure, why not?” 

“I’m not too keen. Don’t you ever do anything but 
play checkers?” 

“Come on, Stan. Just a game.” 

“Aw hell, I’m getting sick of that game.” 

“Come on, just a game.” 

“All right, you’re the doctor, but not more than 
an hour. I guess I can beat you in an hour.” 

They went upstairs to the kitchen. Vera was sit- 
ting in the kitchen. 

“T just beat Vera,” Harry said. “She’s getting bet- 
ter.” 

“I’m off my game,” she said. “I’ve gone stale.” 

“Come on, let’s get to it,” Stan said. 

They sat down facing each other. Vera went out 
and came back carrying dishes. Harry grinned cheer- 
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fully and rubbed his hands, not concealing satisfac- 
tion in having Farrel face him across the board. 
Farrel moved first, carefully. Harry’s thoughts didn’t 
wander from the game. He was getting all the satis- 
faction he might have got from fine and buoyant 
thoughts. He concentrated, playing the game. It was 
important, requiring all his energy. He was excited 
but confident. Stan Farrel, his neighbor, a friend of 
his, his antagonist, some one to hold off, some one 
to beat, then twist aside. Stan sitting opposite him, 
his white pudgy hand dallying with a checker, head 
drooping, three fat chins lapping over a gates-ajar 
collar, and grinning, easy jests on a ready tongue, 
his agreeable good nature marking his assumption of 
superiority, his distinction as a professional man. 
They were playing a game but he was matching 
himself against Stan, the strength in him against the 
strength in Stan. 

Stan lost one to Harry. “Life’s pretty serious, isn’t 
it?” he said. Harry grinned, aware that Stan was a 
little sore. They played on without talking, the seri- 
ous way Harry was playing becoming annoying to 
Stan who pretended it did not matter who won. He 
wanted to sneer. He was forced to approach the 
game seriously. He took one of Harry’s checkers, 
jumping him. 

“Chess is a much better game,” Stan said affably. 

“Try checkers. It’ll hold you awhile.” 

“T’m enjoying it.” 

¢ ‘So am ,” 

“Let’s see you move then.” 
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The play was even until the board was nearly 
cleared. They weren’t speaking to each other, eyes 
on the board, no longer trying to conceal anxiety. 
Vera came into the kitchen and stood at Harry’s 
shoulder. He was happy. He wasn’t winning but had 
the feeling of winning. He would win. He had won 
every time he played Farrel. This was the moment 
when he became Farrel’s superior, sitting opposite 
to him, watching his forehead wrinkling as he con- 
centrated and worried over the result of each move. 

“It’s pretty even,” Vera said. 

“Please keep quiet, Vera,” he said sharply. 

Inwardly excited he took two from Farrel. The 
game progressed till he got the breeches on him; 
whichever way Farrel moved, he had to lose one. 

“No use going on,” Farrel said, getting up. 

“Not a bad game, eh?” 

“T’ve played too long as it is, I must be going.” 

“Say Stan, is there any one else around here who 
plays checkers? How about the people who live next 
door?” 

“Don’t know anything about them. I’m going, so 
long. So long, Mrs. Trotter.” 

“So long.” 

Harry stood at the kitchen window and looked out 
in the back yard wondering if Mr. Gingras, who lived 
next door, would be offended if asked to play a game 
of checkers at such an hour. It was dark out and he 
could not see much of Gingras’s back yard, but he 
knew the lawn was trimmed beautifully and bordered 
with flowers. Gingras was a cranky man and if a 
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baseball were hit in the ball park into his yard, 
he always kept it. Along the top of his fence at 
each side and at the back of the yard was barbed 
wire that made it impossible for kids to climb over 
after a ball. He decided not to ask Mr. Gingras to 
play checkers. 

“Where are you, Vera?” he called, turning away 
from the window. 

“In the front room.” | 

He went into the front room. She was sitting near 
the reading lamp. She looked up from the book. 
“Listen, Vera,” he said. “Do you think Jimmie Nash 
would come over if I phoned him?” 

“Don’t ask me.” 

“T think Ill phone him.” 

“What’ll you do, if he’s in?” 

“Maybe go for a little walk, or maybe have a game 
of checkers.” 

“For heaven’s sake Harry, he won’t want to play 
checkers.” 

“Why won’t he, how do you know?” 

“T don’t need to be clever to know it. Just the 
other night you played him game after game till he 
got blue in the face. People will get tired of you. You 
don’t want to do anything else but play checkers. 
What’s the matter with you?” 

“What's the matter with me?” 

“Ves,” 

‘What the hell do you think’s the matter with 
me?” 
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“That’s what I’m asking you, and you don’t need 
to be too tough.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with you?” 

“For heaven’s sake Harry, go and lie down.” 

“Oh gee, I can’t even hold a conversation with 
you.” 

She did not answer him. He stood in onespot while 
she got up and went over to the sideboard. She bent 
down, then straightened up. She bent down again. 
His eyes followed one spot on her back. He felt fool- 
ish standing there, waiting for her to say something. 
He turned and went out of the room. In the kitchen 
he looked indifferently at the checkerboard, then 
walked along to the bedroom. He turned on the 
light and looked at his watch. Half-past eleven, too 
late to go out. He didn’t feel like talking to any- 
body. He tried thinking of Anna but her image in 
his thoughts kept fading away and he knew he didn’t 
want to see her. He lit a cigarette and stretched out 
on the bed. He smiled a little, thinking of the game 
with Farrel, and then of fellows who might want to 
play checkers. He remembered beating Jimmie Nash, 
and the fine feeling. Jimmie had yawned and said 
checkers was simply a matter of concentration re- 
quiring no great skill. They had gone for a long walk 
afterward and sitting in an ice-cream parlor had 
talked of the magazine job and Pape’s lumberyard, 
and the new foreman, a wiry little guy called Billie 
who had a wife that cost him a lot of money for oper- 
ations. 

Lying on the bed, his ankles crossed, he thought 
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of the compartment he had made for himself in the 
warehouse. At five o’clock, washed up and clean, he 
walked along the platform, feeling fine, his shoes 
shining. He passed Hohnsburger and punched the 
clock sharply without speaking to anybody. He was 
becoming restless and uneasy and tried to stop think- 
ing of the yard. He got up and stood before the mir- 
ror, looking at himself closely. Isaac Pimblett had 
taken a fancy to him. The trouble had been that 
he was married. Such a damn fool notion. Isaac was 
really funny when he got talking about the Cathe- 
dral. Even at that, he probably had some good ideas 
about marriage. 

He walked into the front room. Vera was reading 
the book again. She didn’t look up when he stood 
beside her. He went back to the kitchen, got the 
checkerboard, opened it and placed it on the table. 
He arranged the checkers on the board and went 
back to the front room. 

“Vera.” 

“Please let me read, Harry.” 

“Come on and play checkers, Vera.” 

She closed the book abruptly. “I don’t want to 
play checkers,” she said positively. 

“Well, I do.” 

“T can’t help it, I want to read.” 

“I want to play checkers and you’ve got to play.” 

“T don’t got to at all. Put that in your pipe and 
smoke it.” 

“Come on, I tell ya.” 

“No.” 
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He grabbed hold of her, hoisting her out of the 
chair. She kicked, squirmed and pulled his hair. She 
saw that he was carrying her into the kitchen and 
bit his neck. He shook her roughly and she let go 
his neck. He placed her on a chair at the end of the 
kitchen table. She looked at him, breathing heavily, 
her eyes moist. “You big fool,” she said. 

“I want to play checkers,” he said indifferently. 

She leaned back, crying a little. “I said I didn’t 
want to play.” 

“Come on Vera, be a sport, just one game.” 

“All right, only you’re a big bully, a big bully.” 

“All right, I’m a big bully.” 

They played checkers. She played indifferently, 
he, cautiously. She was not trying and he insisted she 
make every move carefully. “You’re not half try- 
ing,” he said. She got slightly interested but could 
not beat him. Playing skilfully, he beat her badly, 
getting a good deal of satisfaction out of it. 

The game was over and he grinned cheerfully. 
“Not so bad, Vera old girl, eh,” he said. He was in 
good humor. She smiled at him. He pushed the board 
away, reached across the table and took hold of her. 
He kissed her until he didn’t want to kiss her any 
more. 


3 


He lay in bed and could not go to sleep. He turned 
toward Vera and put his arm around her to assure 
her there was no reason for disagreement, but could 
not do it because the words he put together to shape 
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his thoughts seemed silly. There was no reason for 
assurance. He had no explanation of his restlessness. 
They argued, tried to agree, felt sorry for each 
other. He was wide awake. He heard Vera breath- 
ing lightly and listening carefully, felt far away 
from her though he could have put out his arm and 
touched her. He listened to her breathing regularly, 
curiously detached, aware merely of a woman lying 
beside him, and he thought of her as Vera, but she 
had no further reality for him. If she awakened and 
argued with him at that moment, he knew he would 
be neither angry nor irritated. He would listen to her 
unmoved, hardly interested. They simply weren’t 
getting on together. It wasn’t her fault, it wasn’t his 
fault. He wanted to be away from her though he 
loved her. “She’d be happier by herself,”’ he thought. 
He lay on his back imagining Vera living by herself 
with enough money so she would not have to work, 
going the orderly way of her own life, having her 
own enthusiasms, possibly becoming a Catholic. 
Often she would maybe think of him, and he would 
think of her, if away from her, and she would like 
thinking of him. Later on they might decide to live 
together again but not out of necessity. She would 
find friends of her own. He wondered if she would 
allow a man to love her. He didn’t like thinking of 
it. Perhaps they could come to some agreement that 
would permit him to go away for a time, then she 
would likely keep away from other fellows, though 
he knew she wouldn’t hesitate to give herself to a 
fellow if in love with him. Anyway, if he went out 
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selling magazines, he would be away all week, com- 
ing home over the week end, and it would be easy 
to form a habit of not coming home at all. 

He was looking up at the ceiling. The room was 
dark but his eyes were accustomed to it and he saw 
clearly various objects in the room. He turned his 
head on the pillow, looking at the back of Vera’s 
head. He put his hand on her shoulder and shook 
her gently till she stirred uneasily. 

‘Vera. Vera.” 

. She was awake. Half turning her head she said: 
“What do you want?” 

“T want to talk to you.” 

“I’m too sleepy.” 

“Listen, Vera.” 

“What?” 

“Have you been thinking of being by yourself?” 

“TI don’t know, I'll tell you to-morrow.” 

“Vera.” 

“What?” 

“This is important.” 

“For heaven’s sake, what do you want, go on to 
sleep.” 

“Listen Vera, if I go on the road with Jimmie 
you won’t see much of me for some time.” He talked 
slowly, hesitating. She was awake and listening. 
“What do you mean?” 

“T’ll be away.” 

« “You'll be in regularly, won’t you?” 

“Listen Vera.” 

“I’m listening I tell you.” 
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He looked down the length of the bed. His toes 
stuck up under the sheets. He saw a tip of the moon 
through the windows at the foot of the bed. The con- 
versation was not going the right way. 

“We haven’t been getting on well together,” he 
said, feeling his way. 

“Not exactly. Things really don’t seem to be going 
right, but we haven’t been watching ourselves have 
we?” 

“No, we haven’t, but there’s no use having to 
watch yourself. Is there?” 

She put her hand on his shoulder, then touched 
his neck gently with her fingers. 

“Don’t do that,” he gaid sharply. 

“What’s the matter with it?” 

‘You don’t own me.” 

“Oh, don’t be silly.” 

“I’m not silly, I tell you.” 

“Youre too silly for words.” 

“T tell you you don’t own me. That’s clear ain’t 
it? That’s what I’m getting at, see. I mean we get 
on each other’s nerves. We irritate each other. We 
probably need to be alone a long while till we get 
going again, instead of wasting time getting in each 
other’s way.” 

“Say what you mean, Harry,” she said quietly. 

“That’s what I mean. We need a long holiday from 
each other,” he said rapidly. 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” 

He lay there, looking at the side of her face out of 
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the corner of his eye, wondering what she was going 
to say. 

“Well, you know I’m going away on the road with 
Nash,” he said. 

“I know that.” 

“T don’t think we should bother each other. I want 
to be alone and not have to think about any one. 
I want to drift wherever I feel like. I don’t want to 
be tied to thoughts of any one.” 

“Well.” 

“T don’t want to quarrel with you. I don’t want to 
do anything to make you different, just leave you 
going your own way.” 

“T suppose I’ll always feel the same, eh?” 

‘Yeah, I’d like to think so.” 

“And what would I do, stay by myself while you 
had a good time running around with any little 
hussy you can pick up, gadding about from town to 
town? Not on your life. If you want to do that, I'll 
find my own company, and I won’t go slowly either.” 

“That’s up to you.” 

“You're crazy, Harry.” 

“All right, I’m crazy.” 

“You're crazy as a loon, I tell you.” 

“Maybe so.” 

“Suit yourself, then, only you'll have to give me 
money.” 

“T will.” 

“T tell you you’re mad, mad as a hatter, ... 
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“Harry. 

“Don’t Vera. Stop. Don’t touch me. I tell ya I 
don’t feel like it.” 

He got out of bed and in his bare feet walked over 
to the window. He looked out over back yards and 
fences and trees. On the other side of the ball park 
a light was in the front room of a house. A tree was 
in front of the house and the light shone through the 
leaves of the tree. He half turned. Vera was not 
moving. Then he heard her crying softly. He was 
waiting for her to cry and wanted things to get be- 
yond that point. She was crying much louder and 
snifing. “Harry,” she said. He did not answer her. 
He looked steadily out of the window. The new moon 
was bright in the clear sky. Patches of light were on 
garage roofs and long shadows in yards. Over the 
roofs of houses, downtown, he could see an electric 
sign flashing intermittently, and though he watched 
carefully, couldn’t spell it out. He wasn’t thinking 
of anything, just watching patches of light on the 
ground and on bushes in Gingras’s back yard. A few 
years ago the ball park had been a hollow. The 
hollow had been filled in. He and his brother had 
had a lot of fun in the hollow under the big willow 
tree. The brother, now in Michigan, had come home 
ten years ago for his mother’s funeral. He hadn’t 
heard from him since, though he had wanted him to 
go back to Michigan with him. The light in the 
window behind trees across the park went out. It 
would be a good idea to write his brother, he thought, 
and see if there was anything doing in lumber-yards 
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over there. Everything quiet outside. The sky getting 
lighter. He could make out fences, shrubs, clothes- 
props in back yards. He heard a street car rattling 
over an intersection at the corner, then going 
smoothly until he could not hear it. He stood there, 
thoughts no longer coming easily to him. Next week 
the league that played in the ball park would be 
through for the season. He listened and couldn’t hear 
Vera breathing, she had stopped crying. He felt like 
waking her, explaining he was sorry. It wouldn’t do 
any good in the long run. 

He walked over to the bed. She was sleeping, the 
night light from the window touching her features 
so she looked strangely foreign. A long time ago she 
had said there was a bit of Russian blood in her. He 
got into bed carefully so he wouldn’t disturb her. 

She was up before him next morning. She got 
breakfast and they did not talk of the conversation 
of the night before. She was agreeable. They talked 
pleasantly. She asked what he intended to do in the 
evening. He said he had nothing to do. She sug- 
gested he have Jimmie Nash come over. She was so 
agreeable he did not want to start an argument. All 
morning he was around the house, reading papers. 
He felt much better, having explained to her the way 
he was feeling. 

In the afternoon he went downtown, as usual, to 
get a paper and look for a job, but didn’t bother 
much, now no longer anxious to discover a job, sud- 
denly having made up his mind to go out canvassing. 

In the evening, at half-past eight, Jimmie Nash 
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came over and they sat around the house. Vera was 
friendly with Jimmie. He liked talking to her. She 
liked him because he talked so easily and agreeably, 
always aware of her as a woman rather than the wife 
of his friend. They were sitting in thesunroom. Vera, 
looking out, saw Stan Farrel and his wife standing 
in the back yard. 

“The Farrels are going downtown to-night,” she 
said. 

“No place where he intends to enjoy himself, I'll 
bet,” Harry said, “or he wouldn’t be taking her with 
him.” 

“That guy’s got a way all his own with his wife,” 
Jimmie said. 

“How do you mean?” 

“Don’t you notice how he patronizes her?” 

“That’s an old story.” 

“TI don’t think she’s used to being taken seriously,” 
Vera said. 

“He’s got it all worked out,” Jimmie said. “He ex- 
plained it to me just about the first time he met 
me.” 

“How come?” 

“He told me never to marry a clever woman, then 
he quoted some venerable Frenchman. The point 
was that if you marry a clever woman you are more 
or less responsible for everything she says. People 
take her seriously and you are handicapped. On the 
other hand if you marry a rather dull woman, every- 
body sympathizes with you whatever she says. Get 
the point?” | 
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“Mr. Farrel explains himself,” Vera laughed. 

“He likes explaining why he didn’t marry a clever 
woman,” Harry said. 

“He makes me tired,” Vera said. “Who are the 
Farrels anyway? I’ve heard his father drank heavily 
and his family simply didn’t count for anything.” __ 

“Well, don’t hold that against him,” Harry said. 

“T’m not holding it against him. Just pointing out 
that his family weren’t up to much.” 

‘Well, whose is for that matter around here?” 

“Don’t forget my old pioneer stock,” Jimmie said 
jovially. 

‘‘Pioneer stock?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Say, I'll tell you a story about pioneer stock and 
my grandfather,” Harry said. 

“What’s it about, Harry?” Vera asked. 

“‘Go on, tell us about Grampapa,” Jimmie said. 

“The old boy was a real pioneer in these parts, 
only he died rather young. He used to be the skele- 
ton in the family closet. He was a great drinker. My 
father once told me that he could drink more than 
six ordinary men, so he didn’t have an ordinary end.” 
He told how his grandfather had been drinking near- 
ly all day at a tavern a little way up Yonge Street, 
now the main thoroughfare. In the evening some one 
had offered to help him on the way home, but very 
dignified, he wouldn’t hear of it. He got lost in the 
dark on the way home and didn’t get home all night. 
They went looking for him and found him all right. 
He had fallen into a horse trough, and too drunk to 
get out, was drowned. 
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“A beautiful story of pioneer life,” Jimmie said. 

“Harry, that’s a rotten story,” Vera said. “Your 
own grandfather!” 

“Why is it?” 

“Tt isn’t the drinking part that matters, it’s the 
idea of the thing. You had no business telling it.” 

“But Mrs. Trotter,” Jimmie said, “most of us are 
of pioneer stock around here. We all have these pio- 
neer stories, epics of the clearing of the land.” 

“Tt’s funny all right, but what good does it do tell- 
ing it?” 

“You're getting damn straight-laced suddenly. 
What’s the matter with you?” Harry said. 

“Don’t be silly, Harry.” 

“You spout the story.” 

“It wasn’t worth spoiling, silly.” 

“For heaven’s sake, stop telling me not to besilly.” 
He glared at her. She looked at him stubbornly, then 
glancing at Jimmie Nash, who was pretending not to 
listen, her expression changed. She looked as if she 
might cry. Harry was uncomfortable. He knew 
Jimmie was uncomfortable. He had nothing more to 
say. He wanted to shout at Vera, but was ashamed. 
He bit his thumb nail and stared at her irritably. 

“How about a little walk, Harry?” Jimmie sug- 
gested mildly. 

“Come on, let’s go,” Harry said, getting up quickly. 
Jimmie said good-bye very pleasantly to Vera, but 
Harry didn’t look back. 

Going along the street Jim said: “Where are we 
heading for?” 
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“T don’t care.” 

“Well, I don’t want to just walk, let’s go some 
place.” 

“Let’s go down to Angelina’s then. I want a drink.” 


4 


They took a Carlton car and transferred to Bay 
and got off at Queen. They walked over to Elizabeth, 
the street of Chinese merchants, chop-houses and 
dilapidated roughcast houses used for stores. Some 
cafés were of new tan brick, with electric signs. 
Chinese men sat on steps or stood in groups under 
street lights. No women were to be seen. They 
crossed over from Elizabeth Street by the Registry 
office, the new white stone building oddly out of place 
in the neighborhood, and walked up Chestnut Street 
to Angelina’s, a brick house with a store front and 
big white letters on the plate glass, “Italian Restau- 
rant.” It was dark but no lights were in the win- 
dows. 

They went around to the side door. Harry knocked 
gently. A square panel opened. A woman peered at 
them. 

“How’s Angelina?” Harry asked. 

“Jimmie Nash and Harry Trotter,” Jimmie said. 

The door was opened and Angelina stood there 
smiling at them, a plump Italian woman with good 
features, not too fat. She had nice plump legs. 
Harry tried in an offhand, friendly way to put his 
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arm around her waist, and she grinned, removing 
the arm seriously. In the front room there was no 
hight. Along the hall they heard voices. 

“Many people upstairs?” Jimmie asked. 

“You boys don’t want to eat?” 

“No, just a drink.” 

“How are the tricks?” she said playfully. 

“Tine, how are they going with you, do you still 

love me?” 
“Sure Mr. Trotter. Be nice boys now.” 

They passed Angelina’s father sitting at the cash 
register. A dining-room was on the right along the 
hall. Many people eating noisily, but laughing quiet- 
ly, glanced at them as they passed the dining-room 
door. They stood opposite the kitchen, while Ange- 
lina spoke to one of the chefs. She was proud of the 
chefs and the kitchen. The cooking was done pub- 
licly, only a rail between the hall and the kitchen. 
Two chefs, whiskered, plump, were roasting ducks, 
turkeys, chickens, legs of pork, veal, or fried steaks. 
The cooking was a performance. A chef wiped a pan 
with a piece of garlic, and the steak on the hot pan 
sizzled. One chef smiled, acknowledging the rich 
odors. 

Angelina led the way upstairs to the front room. 

“Who's upstairs, Angelina?” Jimmie said. 

‘Nobody you know, Mr. Nash.” 

The front room was well lighted, the blinds drawn 
down, heavy curtains over the blinds. It was early, 
not many customers were at the round tables with 
white tablecloths. More people would come in after 
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the shows. They sat down in a corner. Harry’s elbow 
brushed against a curtain, shifting from its position 
the blind that fitted snugly into the window frame. 

“Be careful please,” Angelina said, adjusting the 
blind so no light could be seen from the street. 

“A single Scotch,” Jimmie said. 

“A double Scotch,” Harry ordered. 

Harry heard girls laughing in the front room 
Angelina used for nice people who really wanted to 
drink in a bootlegger’s. “After all Vera likes nice 
people,” he thought. She might even get to a point 
where she would give him a pain in the neck. He 
drank the double Scotch quickly. He thought vague- 
ly of Chinamen standing on Elizabeth Street, won- 
dering if it were true they had a peculiar way of 
making love to white girls. He thought of it nearly 
every time he walked up Elizabeth Street. 

He discussed the matter with Jim, and they got 
interested, and when they had exhausted the subject, 
they exchanged interesting opinions about Lesbians. 
Then Jim told of an aunt who had greatly impressed 
him when he was very young, and whom he would 
like to know now he was older. She had gone away, 
to Mexico, people thought, and no one had heard 
from her since. 

Harry listened, his eyes closed, assembling interest- 
ing facts about his father that had occurred to him 
since he had been thinking of home in the old days 
in Maydale, before they had moved to the city. “T 
never got along very well with my old man,” he said. 
“T liked my mother better, but he was an interesting 
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guy, though I couldn’t see it in those days.” His 
father had always worked too hard. He got into the 
habit of working hard when he was a boy on the 
farm and kept it up until two weeks before he died. 
He wasn’t very big, a thin man who always wore a 
coat too tight for him. After they moved into the 
city his father couldn’t get a job and had driven 
a coal wagon. The bags of coal were heavy, and he 
got thinner and very wiry, but he kept the job for 
six months. Sunday was his favorite day and early in 
the morning at about half-past six he got up and 
walked up the ravine to do some sketching. The city 
limits didn’t extend as far north in those days, and 
the ravine was a natural park. The sketches, as he 
remembered them, were awkward, the lines blurred 
from too much rubbing, but the old man kept at it 
and finally turned to painting. 

At this time he was a cutter in a suit and cloak 
factory and was saving up to pay off a mortgage on 
a house he had built. He had had such a hard time 
as a kid, he was afraid of being poor and so began 
to deny himself many comforts, walking to work 
every day, in the evenings working on the house. 
At first his wife tried to get him to rest but saw 
that he was happier going along his own way. He 
kept on painting, and the canvases got bigger, 
gradually covering the walls of the front room and 
dining-room of the new house. He looked forward 
to having some of his pictures in the annual exhibi- 
tion at the Art Gallery, and sent five good ones 
to the committee, who wrote a long letter about 
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how remarkable it was such work should be done by 
a man with absolutely no training. It was a sincere 
letter and they suggested he should take some les- 
sons that would only cost a few dollars. He abso- 
lutely refused to pay for any lessons. His wife cried 
a long time one evening because it was really his 
only pleasure in the world and she knew he had 
been very anxious to have his pictures on the walls 
of the Art Gallery. He went on painting and work- 
ing, and walking, and working in the garden, even 
when not feeling well. He insisted it was taking 
every cent he had to put his son through high school 
and if he lost his job there would be years of pov- 
erty. At fifty-five he owned his house and had three 
thousand dollars in the bank. Then he got pains in 
his legs one day. He stayed home from work but 
insisted on painting the front veranda. He got gan- 
grene in his leg and died after two weeks in bed. 

“It was funny,” Harry said. “My mother died 
two years later. I was working at the time.” 

‘Your old man was rather tremendous in his way.” 

“T guess he was but my mother was different.” 

Angelina was standing at the door and Jim beck- 
oned to her, coaxing her to sit down at their table, 
but she shook her head sadly, waved her forefinger 
at him and grinned, showing her good teeth. 

“It’s funny the way you see your mother from a 
different angle years after, isn’t it?” Harry said. 

“T guess it is, I don’t know. My folks are still very 
much alive, and the old man has definite ideas 
about work.” 
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“I mean I got an idea my mother was something 
like I am.” 

“Like you?” 

“Yeah, she was rather wonderful in her way. I 
can see how I used to like her, and never realized 
how much.” 

“A good way to feel, only go easy, or I’ll break 
into tears.” 

‘Tt hasn’t anything to do with sentiment, Jim. 
Just something happens and for the first time you 
see your mother as a woman. I can see her quite 
plainly going around the house, and at night, get- 
ting into bed with the old man. I slept with my 
mother until I was nine years old.” 

“Well, that’s not so good.” 

“What’s the matter with it?” 

“Simply, that being a great psychologist, I don’t 
approve of it.” 

“Stop the kiddin’ Jim, this is serious.” 

“And so am I serious. I’m trying to tell you you 
are too interested, it isn’t good for you.” 

“Why?” 

“You're really falling in love with your mother.” 

“Oh well, the only rotten thing about it is that 
I don’t remember what she looked like when she 
was younger.” 

“Sit there and think about it old socks,” Jim said. 
Harry tilted back in the chair, frowning and disap- 
pointed, because Jim was so practical. Then he felt 
lonely and remembered how his mother had loved 
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Fall weather when trees were bare and the winds got 
cold. She was probably very good-looking when 
younger, he thought. 

“Here comes somebody I know,” Harry said. 

é ‘Wh o?” 

“Bob, I think you’ve met him.” 

“Sure, met him one night when we were out with 
Farrel.”’ 

“He’s looking bad.” 

Bob and his friend, a fat man with a short neck, 
sat down at one of the tables. Bob was looking 
thin. He looked as if he had not had any sleep for 
a long time. 

“A double Scotch,” Harry said mechanically to 
Angelina. He watched her straight body moving out 
the door. It wasn’t likely she loved only her hus- 
band, Angelo. Young Italians were hot stuff, though 
old ones were no good. She was a beautiful boot- 
legger. 

He grinned at Bob who waved to him. The fellow 
with him nodded graciously, a sot with something 
respectable about him. 

_ “Let’s go over and sit with Bob,” Harry said. 

“Why do you want to?” 

“TI feel sorry for Bobbie.” 

“What’s the matter with him more than usual?” 

“Nothing more only he’s all shot. He’s getting 
worse. He’s got no friends now. Farrel’s breaking 
off with him. He seems just naturally sad. His wife 
goes looking for him a lot and tries to help him but 
he’s always tight and she can’t do nothing. The best 
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thing he could do is to tell people she’s his wife and 
go and live with her.” 

“T never saw the guy he’s sitting with.” 

“Oh well, that doesn’t matter.” 
- They went over and sat down at Bob’s table. 
Bob was a little embarrassed, wondering if Harry 
knew Farrel was leaving him, and if he knew he had 
been on a four-day drunk. They were introduced 
to Mr. Harris, who was in real estate. His collar 
was dirty. He needed a shave. He had a slight Eng- 
lish accent and an asthmatic wheeze. They all had a 
single Scotch, and were about even so far, because 
Bob and Mr. Harris had had a few drinks before 
coming to Angelina’s. Harry was feeling good, every- 
thing clearing up for him, and he thought easily 
and clearly of Vera, who would be getting into bed. 
She had got on his nerves once too often. He was 
thinking of her and sore at himself for having to 
think of her. Day and night she was there forcing 
his attention. All around him. He looked at Mr. 
Harris who was staring ineffectually at the rim of 
his glass. The crown of his head was bald, a fringe 
of hair, a retreating line around the bald spot, a 
small mat of hair on his forehead. 

“Let’s switch to beer,” Mr. Harris said genially. 

“Suits me.” 

“Me too.” 

“Why not?” 

“Four bottles, Angelina.” 

The beer came. In the room was a hum of low talk. 
More people were coming in. An occasional loud 
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laugh was followed by a sharp warning from Ange- 
lina. The beer on top of the Scotch made Harry feel 
like elaborating upon his thoughts. He felt himself 
becoming expansive. He was trying to avoid talking 
about his wife. 

“You all look so dumb,” Jimmie said. 

“I’m not dumb, simply unfortunate,” Mr. Harris 
said with great dignity. 

“Don’t let’s start thinking,” Bobbie said. 

“Sure, I’m sad,” Harry said, feeling sorry for him- 
self. He thought of something insulting to say to 
Jimmie. Jimmie was not married and was laughing 
up his sleeve. Jimmie was grinning happily and he 
was uneasy. Then he felt sorry for Mr. Harris who 
was trying to hold on to himself. Harry thought of 
himself as being neat, quick, dexterous. He began to 
talk bitterly about being married. He wanted to tell 
in detail a quarrel with his wife but found it some- 
thing he could not explain. 

“His grandfather happened to be a pioneer around 
here,” Jimmie explained. 

“My father was a squire,” Mr. Harris said impor- 
tantly. 

“Thank God I don’t know anything about my 
grandfather,” Bob said. 

“Don’t take it so hard, Bob. Buck up, Bob.” 

“Cut that stuff, Jim.” 

“Furthermore, my father was a squire,” Mr. Harris 
explained. 

There was a disturbance at the door, Angelina pre- 
venting two Italian girls, bold strapping wenches, 
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from entering the room. One of the girls pointed 
angrily at two girls sitting with two fellows at a table. 
Angelina was shaking her head resentfully and 
whispering to the girls, backing them away from the 
door. The girls stood at the door, watching sullenly. 

“They been cut out I guess,” Harry said, accu- 
rately measuring each word. 

“They'll be thrown out,”’ Mr. Harris said. 

Harry watched the girls and Angelina, and listened 
vaguely to Mr. Harris whose father was a squire in 
the old country. When he got tired of the Italian 
girls he concentrated on the saltcellar in the centre 
of the table, a tall saltcellar, with a dinted silver 
top. He was not interested in what Mr. Harris was 
saying though he heard him quite plainly. “I’m all 
set to get going good,” he was thinking. He wouldn’t 
go home to-night, nor next morning. He would leave 
Vera absolutely alone a while. Later on he would 
try and fix things up with her, but at present they 
were getting in each other’s way. She agreed with © 
him but made it clear he was wrong. “Me and me 
brother were not much good,” Mr. Harris was say- 
ing. “We came to this country fifteen years ago. 
Father gave us the money to come out. Father was 
a squire.” Harry winked at one of the Italian girls 
who was leaning against the door, trying to get her 
eye. She looked as if she would have lots of pep. 
He didn’t want to go home. He seemed to have lost 
his pep simply from hanging around the house. He 
had gone stale. He was out of his stride. To-night 
he felt like having a good time just for a change. 
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In a little while he’d suggest going to a dance hall. 
Jimmie would be willing, the most agreeable fellow 
he had ever met. Bob, of course, was agreeable, but 
in @ very unsatisfactory way. Then he listened at- 
tentively to Mr. Harris, who was talking slowly, 
carefully. “Freddie, the brother, and myself ain’t 
been doing much since we came out here but drink, 
but we never forgot we came from a family of real 
importance. We sent letters home, fine letters that 
said we were doing well and were prosperous. That 
would make father feel first-rate. He had faith in 
the Harris boys though they had been a bit wild at 
home. That’s what he always said in the letters.” 

‘A decent sort, Mr. Harris.” 

“A fine old bloke. He wrote he was coming out to 
see how we were prospering. That put the wind up 
us, men, but we were the Harris boys and we wrote 
him to come. We hired a swell flat for all the time he 
was here.” 

Harry, sipping beer, caught a glimpse of Angelina's 
head in the door. A lovely head, a lovely neck. 
Splendid legs. Maybe she’d go dancing. They had 
always been rather friendly. Two weeks ago he had 
pinched her and she had giggled. She had forgotten 
herself and giggled, for she was really a business 
woman. Splendid legs. Still, Vera had good legs. 

“Tt took all we had to fix up a flat but it was worth 
it, wasn’t it? There’s been nothing doing in real es- 
tate for a year, you see, and I’m missing the little 
there is anyway. The old man liked it though. He 
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was proud of us and surprised and happy that the 
Harris boys had turned out first rate.” 

“Great idea, wasn’t it?” Jim insisted. 

“Wonderful,” Bob said. 

“Very interesting, Mr. Harris,” Harry agreed. 

Harry took a drink of beer and shook his head. 
He didn’t want any more beer. He wanted to get out 
of the place. 

More noise at the door. Angelo had taken the 
Italian girls by the arms and was attempting to push 
them downstairs. Angelina’s face was flushed. One 
of the Italian girls had caught the eye of a young 
fellow sitting with the girls, and smiling, was ex- 
hibiting her bust, her hand on the curve of her hip. 
Angelina was angry. 

“The wops are getting snotty,” Jimmie said. 

“Are they?” 

“Yeah, you were saying, Mr. Harris... .” 

Harry, whispering to Jimmie, didn’t want to of- 
fend Mr. Harris, but he kept thinking of the dance 
hall. It would be better to pick up a girl there and 
not bother taking one along. 

“T wonder what time it is, Jimmie?” Harry said. 

“We'll be going when Mr. Harris finishes,” Jimmie 
said. 

“When the old man went home we were broke,” 
Mr. Harris went on. “That wasn’t so long ago either. 
And Freddie, me brother, went on a spree. Freddie 
was a bit of a nobleman in his way but he drank too 
much. He didn’t know the meaning of the word re- 
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straint, Mr. Nash. But there was something grand 
about him. Think of straightening up like that when 
father came out here. A Harris all right.” 

He took a big drink of beer. “Mr. Trotter, Freddie 
died,” he said. His red-rimmed eyes bleared with 
tears. “They said he died of del-er-ium tre-mens,” he 
said it slowly, to be accurate. He took the salt-shaker 
from the table and began to caress it with both 
hands. “That wasn’t so long ago either,” he said. 

“Then it was up to me to do the right thing,” he 
said. “I had to send Freddie home for a decent 
burial. That’s what father wanted. I got a letter 
from father saying he would meet the corpse at 
New York. Bob, you will understand that I had to 
assume responsibility,” he said with great dignity, 
straightening up in his chair. “I had the undertaker 
do the right thing by Freddie. I had a dress suit put 
on him. A full dress suit on Freddie in the coffin.” 

They all turned and looked at Angelina who was 
walking over to the fellows and girls at the table. 
It was getting late. Everybody was going. “You'll 
have to go some place else with the girls,” Angelina 
said distinctly. “It’s all right to meet them here but 
you'll have to go some place else.” Angelina glanced 
once or twice at the door, afraid the Italian girls 
were waiting on the stairs. 

“Tt’s getting late,’ Harry said. 

“Freddie looked simply splendid in that dress suit,” 
Mr. Harris said very seriously. “I met the old man 
in New York. He shook my hand very warmly and 
then we went to look at Freddie in the coffin. The 
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old man looked at him and he was so proud I thought 
I’d cry. ‘Fred was a gentleman,’ the old man said. 
‘He looks like a Harris.’ ” 

Mr. Harris was squeezing the salt-shaker till the 
bones stood out white in his thin hands. “I been here 
since supper time,” he said. His chin dropped to his 
chest. “No good,” he mumbled. “No good.” Lifting 
his head he said eagerly: “Do ya think, men, I’ll look 
that good in a dress suit? Will he say that about 
me?” 

“He sure will, Harris,” Bob said enthusiastically. 

“Do you think so, Mr. Trotter?” 

“You got nothing to worry about.” 

“We'll be stepping along,” Jimmie said, getting 
up. They shook hands. They went out. Harry looked 
for the Italian girls on the stair. They had gone. 

“T was getting kind of tired of that guy, Harris,” 
he said. 

“T kinda liked it.” 

“Tt. was all right for a while but I wanted to get 
moving. Come on and let’s go to Arcadia and dance.” 

“Tt’s late, we'll only have about an hour.” 

“Come on anyway.” 

They walked over to take the car. Harry was 
thinking of Bob back in Angelina’s. 

“T guess Bob’s about done,” he said. 

“He looks all in.” 

“Why on earth did he marry her? Other guys have 
married Jewesses and got along all right.” 

“Tt ain’t that. It’s the way he handled things. He 
can’t get out of it now. He’s just a bum now.” 
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They took the street car to Arcadia, the biggest 
dance hall in the city, dancing every night in the 
week, the snappiest orchestra in town. 


5 


In the dance hall lavatory young men elbowed 
each other away from the mirror trying to comb 
back sleek hair and brush dandruff from shoulders. 
The hot-water tap was running. Paper towels were 
used, crushed and tossed on the floor. Nash waited 
at the door while Harry combed his hair. 

They went upstairs and bought tickets at the 
wicket. The music had stopped, a dance was over and 
the crowd sauntered off the floor through gates and 
into alcoves. 

“There’s two peaches over there. What do you 
say?” Jimmie said. 

“The fair one’s a kind of a frump isn’t she?” 

“Well, what do you expect for your money, gravy 
on it?” 

“Lemme have the dark one then.” 

“Sure, they both look alike to me.” 

“Just a minute, Jimmie, take a look at that egg 
over there. He gets on my nerves.” 

A slim, elegant fellow was hemmed im by three or 
four girls who looked at him eagerly liking his 
arched eyebrows, lips lipsoled and lightly rouged 
cheeks. He smiled showing his teeth, holding the 
smile, talking good-naturedly to all the girls, play- 
ing no favorites, a duke, a prince. The music started 
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and he didn’t ask one of the girls to dance but 
smiled aloofly, nodding encouragement to other fel- 
lows coming up to claim dances. 

“Jees’, how I hate that guy,” Harry said. 

“‘He’s on the outside of things,” Jimmie said. 
“You can’t touch him. Come on, let’s grab off those 
two kids over there, or some one else will do it.” 

Jimmy asked the blond girl to dance. She didn’t 
speak or smile, but went on chewing gum, her eyes 
wandering around the hall. She simply took Jimmie’s 
arm. The tall, hollow-eyed dark girl’s heavily arched 
lips smiled encouragement at Harry. He took her 
arm, & warm, intimate arm. 

“Do you dance here much?” shesaid as they passed 
through the gate. 

“Now and then,” he said, liking the lazy droop of 
her body and soft swell of breast pressed firmly 
against him. Too much perfume on her. “I wonder 
why she isn’t here with somebody,” he thought. 

“T’m not much of a dancer,” he said apologetically. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” she said politely. 

They danced straight ahead, the old-fashioned 
jerky strut, though every one else seemed to be doing 
a variation of the Charleston. One, two, three, on the 
floor, swish, swish, swish. “Yes sir, she’s my baby, 
and I don’t mean maybe, yes sir, she’s my baby doll,” 
sang the saxophone player on the platform. In slow, 
twisting eddies the dancers moved around the floor, 
legs swinging, soles beating to the insistent rhythm 
of the Charleston. 

“T’m sorry I can’t Charleston,” Harry said. 
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“Oh, that’s all right,” she said generously. 

He looked down at her. “Oh go to hell,” he thought, 
annoyed by the monotonous vibration and sound of 
soles swishing on the floor. He bumped into some- 
body. A flying heel barked his shin. He looked around. 
Everybody happy. Everybody grinning. His girl very 
serious, the heavily arched red lips on the powdered 
pale face never wavering. She had a straight nose, a 
better nose than Vera had. She was hardly inter- 
ested in him. He wondered what she was thinking 
about. “I wonder why she breathes so heavily,” he 
thought, watching her nostrils dilating. He squeezed 
her and thought of the darkened alcoves where they 
could sit down. Her legs were long silken legs, brush- 
ing against him, moving easily, seeking something. 
Then he felt he didn’t want to think any more about 
it. The saxophone player stopped singing and lifted 
his instrument, handling it expertly. “Hot papa,” the 
girl said suddenly. The dance was over. 

“I wonder where Jimmie is?” Harry said, mopping 
his face with his handkerchief. 

“Oh, Mabel’ll be along,” she said. 

“Can we have another dance?” 

“Oh I guess so. I can stand it if you can,” she 
said, friendly and smiling. 

“We get along all right, eh?” Harry said. She was 
worth taking out after the dance. She had class and 
looked like a peach, though she probably lived with 
the other girl in some hole in the wall. 

Jimmie and the fair girl sauntered over. 
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“Lo kids,” he said. 

“How'd it go Jimmie?” 

“Fine as silk. Me and the girl friend, and the girl 
friend and me are going to stick together,” Jimmie 
said affably. “How about you two?” 

“Might as well, I guess.” 

“We got along fine,” the dark girl said. 

They stood near the ticket booth, Jimmie doing 
most of the talking, with an easy assurance pleasing 
to the blond girl. They were watching two girls who 
were a, little tight kidding each other, three fellows 
urging the girls to get more enthusiastic. One of the 
girls who was a little tight had a heavy masculine 
jaw and a snub nose but looked good-natured as she 
swung her body indolently, snubbing the girl friend 
with an air of grotesque respectability. The girl 
friend’s short thin coat showed big, round knees and 
bow-legs when she swung into the light. Harry looked 
out of the corner of his eye at his own girl, her arm 
linked in his, a pale pink scarf knotted in a sweet- 
heart bow at her neck. Hollow eyes she had and lazy 
limbs and a drooping weariness. She was better-look- 
ing than Jimmie’s girl, who was whispering to him 
and giggling. 

The slim elegant young man with the rouged 
cheeks passed, casually nodding his head to Harry’s 
girl. She smiled cheerfully, waving her hand. His 
short coat, snug at the hips, irritated Harry. He was 
a duke, a prince, he was on the outside looking in. 

The bow-legged girl who was a little tight was 
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laughing out loud. She couldn’t stop laughing. The 
girl friend slapped her on the back and she started 
to hiccough and her face got red. 

“T think it’s time the bouncer threw those bums 
out,” the blond girl said to Jimmie. 

“Let ’em be, let ’em be,” Harry said. 

“The dear girls must have their fun,” Jimmie said. 

The hiccoughing girl and her friend went off to 
the ladies’ room. Harry grinned at the dark girl, 
taking more interest in her, preparing to suggest a 
rest in one of the alcoves. In the old days in Arcadia 
refreshments had been served in the alcoves, but the 
idea had never been successful, and now fellows sat 
in easy chairs with girls on their knees, on the watch 
for the bouncer in the balcony, who kept an eye on 
the alcoves. 

“Too many Jews here,” Harry said suddenly. 

“Some Jews are pretty nice,” the red lips moved, 
she spoke broad-mindedly. 

“Yeah.” 

“Yeah, you said it.” 

“Oh well, let’s stick together the rest of the eve- 
ning, eh?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, I don’t know. I don’t know 
what Mabel’ll want to do.” 

“Leave that to Jimmie, sweetheart.” 

“T guess it’s all the same anyway.” 

Music started. Harry fumbled in his vest pocket 
for tickets. She gave him a coy smile and a long 
sincere glance. 

They were dancing better this time. He knew the 
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song and hummed it, strutting. The orchestra was 
doing a pantomime, the crowd surging slowly toward 
that end of the hall, dancers jockeying for position 
so as not to move very far away. Harry bumped into 
some one. Turning slowly, he again bumped and was 
annoyed. His girl looked up mildly. He grinned but 
was irritated. He was bumped and this time he 
bumped back, holding the girl firmly. He looked 
around grimly. The elegant young man with trimmed 
eyebrows passed gracefully, a nice Jewish boy. Harry 
tried to get going but was hemmed in, dancers bal- 
ancing, bodies swaying with the music. Again he was 
bumped and he turned sharply, elbowing the fellow 
away. The lipsoled young man, holding the smile as 
long as possible, was plainly disgusted and deliber- 
ately bumped him again. 

Harry stuck out his arm and pushed him away. 
His arm was pushed aside. Suddenly hating, heswung 
his open palm and caught the young Jew across the 
mouth. He felt his girl pulling away from him. She 
pushed her way among the dancers until he could 
not see her. 

He was slightly puzzled to find himself standing 
alone on the floor and the music going on. A little 
Jew with oiled hair dived at his legs. He dropped his 
knee, catching him on the forehead. The music 
stopped. The little Jew lay on the floor swearing. 
The slim boy with the rouged cheeks looked at 
Harry, hesitating. Girls, screaming, backed away. 
A big Jew with wide heavy shoulders jumped on 
Harry’s back, and feeling his knees sagging, Harry 
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dropped quickly to his knees, swinging his body, 
getting one leg around the fellow’s middle. Some one 
hit him in the eye. He yelled and hung on tight and 
kicked out, and his toe hit something soft. He smelled 
sweat. The big fellow was sprawled across his face. 
Some one was on top of him, punching. The Jew 
started to cry and rolled over. Harry tried to get up 
but some one punched his head. 

“Get up, Harry,” Jimmie yelled. 

Harry got up on his knees. He rubbed the back of 
his head with his hand. He blinked his eyes, then 
gently massaged his left eye. He got up slowly. 

“How you feeling?” Jimmie asked. 

“Fine.” 

“Like hell.” 

“You look kinda tough.” 

Jimmie’s mouth was bleeding. They got off the 
floor, walking along the aisle. Two bouncers had hold 
of two fellows by the neck. “Come on, let’s go down 
to the lavatory,” Jimmie said. Three sympathetic 
fellows followed them to the lavatory. 

In the lavatory Harry looked at himself in the 
mirror, and fingered his swollen eyelid. “Boy, what 
an eye you’ve got,” Jimmie said. Harry daubed his 
eye with a paper towel soaked in hot water. He 
didn’t turn away from the mirror. His tie was pulled 
away from the collar, his coat-sleeve torn at the 
shoulder. His fingers twitched at the torn sleeve. His 
thoughts got all mixed up and he glared at fellows 
jammed in the doorway, regarding him silently. 

“T didn’t get him either,” he said to Jimmie. 
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‘ ‘Wh O ade 

“The little Jew with the coat.” 

“Forget him. Let’s get out of here quick before the 
cops come.” 

Steam from hot-water taps clouded the room, 
making the air heavy and moist. Fellows crowding 
at the door were a little afraid of Harry, but wanted 
him to see they admired him, one of them, only 
bigger and stronger and carrying them along with 
him. One of the boys suggested they talk it over 
there in the lavatory and go after a bunch of Jews 
outside. They talked excitedly, watching Harry stand- 
ing there erect and husky, mopping his lean face 
with a steaming handkerchief, his forehead sweat- 
ing, his fair hair wet and curling. He looked around 
obstinately, only half-hearing, and, breathing deeply, 
lifted one hand to his shoulder, toying with the rip. 
He straightened up suddenly and leaped toward the 
door. 

He went upstairs three steps at a time. He stood 
still, looking around deliberately. Two or three 
couples were dancing, many people were talking. He 
saw the lipsoled young man in a corner alcove, sur- 
rounded by three Jews and two girls. They saw him 
coming. Somebody hollered. The slim man darted out 
along the aisle and ran. Harry ran, and some one 
tossed a floor lamp at him as he passed the alcove. 

He followed around the aisle, gaining rapidly. He 
knew he could catch him. Hurt him, deep and tight, 
the little show-off. The form-fitting coat snug at the 
hips flew open and the slim boy jumped, tripping on 
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the rail, stumbling on the dancing floor. Harry 
vaulted and caught up to him. The little Jew feel- 
ing him close, dropped on the floor, turning flat on 
his back, and flung his feet at Harry, using the small 
of his back as a pivot base. Harry took the heels in 
the belly as he flopped down, driving his fist against 
the scared face. ; 

Then he heard shouting and pounding on the floor 
and yelling, and some one jumped on his back. He 
swung his elbow, but the weight got heavier until he 
could hardly move. Then the weight was lifted off. 
The slim boy was lying very quietly on the floor. 
He got up quickly. Jimmie was wrestling with two 
Jews a few paces away. Jimmie liked wrestling. The 
fellows from the lavatory had rushed the Jewish boys 
and were beating them up. The saxophone in the 
orchestra started to play, and stopped suddenly, and 
the orchestra men jumped down on the floor. “Here 
come the cops,” somebody yelled, and the cops came, 
two abreast, two wagon-loads through the front door 
smartly, in double-quick time. 

Harry got off the floor and went up to the balcony 
by the back stair. Jimmie followed. The balcony was 
crowded, girls were yelling and craning necks to see 
the floor. When the cops ran out on the floor, there 
was no yelling in the balconies. Everybody kept 
quiet. Harry, looking down, saw the cops going into 
the alcoves and roughly pushing fellows. Girls were 
filing down from the balcony to the check-room, the 
line moving slowly. 
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The police inspector ordered everybody to file out 
quietly. He took the matter philosophically. 

They lined up and got their hats from the check- 
room. They had to line up to get out. They watched 
the two girls who were a little tight earlier in the 
evening, and who now seemed quite drunk. The 
crowd hemmed in the girls and the officers. Harry 
kept well back. The girls were having a hard time 
getting into their coats. A policeman shook one of 
the girls roughly, giving her a push. The girl friend 
with the heavy jaw and snub nose, putting her 
hands on her hips, wagged her head. The officer 
shoved her away and her helmet hat dipped down 
over one eye. The inspector told four policemen to 
put the girls in the wagon. 

Harry followed the girls and the officers to the 
street. He forgot about getting away and was sore 
at the cops who had hold of the girls. The girls 
were walking quietly but the tall girl with the big 
round knees and the bow-legs got excited when she 
saw the wagon. “Put them in,” the inspector said. 
Two cops took hold of the taller girl and she jumped 
at them with her knees, but they got hold of her, 
lifting her off her feet. In unison they swung her at 
the open wagon door. Her feet skidded along the 
wagon floor but her head crashed against the iron 
door frame and she lay still, her head hanging out 
six inches. One of the officers pushed in her head. 
They did not have so much trouble with the other 
girl, whose hat was tilted more rakishly over one 
eye. She was scared sober, though she fought when 
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they pushed her down on top of the girl friend. The 
wagon moved away, and she was hollering: “Get 
your knee off me you bastard, do you hear, get your 
feet off me.” 

“We'd better pull out of here,” Jimmie said. 

“The poor little tarts.”’ 

“No use worrying about them, they'll simply wake 
up to-morrow and wonder what it was all about.” 

“T know, but still, all right let’s go, up to your 
place, eh?” 

“All right. I’ll fix up your eye.” 

They moved away quietly. Looking back, Harry 
saw the cops dispersing the crowd around the dance 
hall door. 

They turned north, walking along without talk- 
ing. Harry’s eye was feeling bad. It was getting 
worse. His collar, torn away from the front button, 
was held in place by his tie. He rubbed his eye with 
his hand. Jimmie looked all right. His shirt had 
been torn but you couldn’t notice it. They kept in 
step and Jimmie started to whistle. Harry grinned, 
then they both laughed out loud. 

“Holy smoke,” Harry said. 

“How you feeling?” 

“Good enough.” 

“Me too.” 

“All right, let’s cut up the street here.” 

The street was quiet, no lights in the houses. It 
was nearly two o’clock and a milk wagon turning the 
corner swayed, the bottles rattling loudly. The horse 
jogged up the street, hoofs beating steadily on the 
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pavement. “I’m glad I’m not going home,” Harry 
thought, watching the milk wagon go up the street. 

They turned another corner, and the neighbor- 
hood was poor, now mainly ramshackle old houses, 
fifteen blocks west of the centre of the city. Along 
the street the city hall tower and the big clock stuck 
up over the roofs of houses and small stores down- 
town. They walked two blocks without seeing any- 
body, but when they were crossing a street they 
saw a heavily loaded truck six doors up from the 
corner. They walked on about fifty feet, then Harry 
said: “That truck looked kinda funny there.” 

“Booze, I guess,”’ Jimmie said. 

“Come on back and let’s take a look.” 

“What's the use?” 

“They may be unloading.” 

“Sure, they probably are, but what of it?” 

“Come on, let’s watch them.” 

They turned, walking on grass close to the wall 
of the corner house, and at the end of the wall they 
looked up the street. 

“There’s a guy standing on the sidewalk near the 
engine,” Harry said. 

“T can’t see him.” 

“No, the truck is between us and the sidewalk 
but I saw his head move twice.” 

A man came out of the alleyway. Harry watched 
the man intently. He lifted a case off the truck and 
went back along the alleyway. Harry leaned against 
the wall. He didn’t speak to Jimmie for about five 
minutes, watching for the man to come out of the 
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alleyway. The man worked steadily. They watched 
him take six cases along the alleyway. He rested for 
the seventh case, leaning against the truck, talking 
to the fellow near the engine. 

“A pretty big bootlegger,” Jimmie said. 

“He takes his time. That truck’s worth a lot I 
bet.” 

He took hold of Jimmie by the arm. “It’s worth 
a lot, I bet,” he muttered. His legs were getting 
cramped and he straightened up. “Lord, Lord,” he 
whispered. He moistened his lips, turned and looked 
at Jimmie, but could see only the side of his head. 

‘“What’s up?” Jimmie said. 

“T’d like to take the load. I’d like to take the whole 
damned load.” 

“Take the load where?” 

“Sell it, some to Angelina, anywhere.” 

He didn’t look at Jimmie. He heard him breathing 
but he was watching the man getting his arms on a 
case. “It’s a hell of a chance to take,” Jimmie was 
whispering. Accustomed to the darkness now, Harry 
could see one of the men distinctly as he walked 
toward the alleyway. He had on a dark sweater. He 
had big shoulders. His neck was thick. 

“Tt’s a chance,” he said. 

“What do you want to do?” 

“We've got to cross the road without the guy at 
the front of the truck seeing us, and then we got to 
bluff them, see Jimmie, we got to bluff them.” 

“All right.” 

“Come on then.” 
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“Go on.” 

Pressing against the wall they went around the 
front of the house. The man came out of the alley- 
way again and stood on thé sidewalk, cutting a plug 
of tobacco. He straightened up, putting the plug and 
the knife in his pocket, and rubbed his hands. He 
shot a stream of tobacco juice out on the road. Then 
he took another case from the truck, said something 
to the other fellow and went back along the alley- 
way. 

They were directly opposite the truck across the 
street. “You’re sure you can drive it, Jimmie?” 

“Sure I can.” 

“When we hear the guy coming down the alley- 
way, we'll duck and try and get on this side of the 
truck before they see us.” 

They crossed the street, not moving fast but tread- 
ing carefully, their heads bobbing up and down as 
they moved on the balls of their feet. They made it. 
They got across the street without making a noise. 
They leaned against the truck. On the other side of 
the truck a man scraped his feet, then thumped his 
heel on the pavement. Along the alley the other man 
moved coming out to the street. Jimmie moved to- 
ward the back of the truck. Harry took two paces 
toward the engine. Looking across the driver’s seat 
he could see the back of the man’s head. He straight- 
ened up and said quietly but distinctly: “Put up 
your hands, both of you.” He heard Jimmie at the 
back of the truck say: “Put up your hands.” The 
head turned quickly, trying to locate the voice, and 
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backing away from the truck. “Put them up,” Harry 
said harshly. The hands went up slowly. Harry took 
three steps around the engine. The man saw him 
coming and his hands sank slightly, then shot up 
quickly. 

“Turn around,” Jimmie said. Both men turned 
slowly, their hands up. “Get into the car, Jimmie, 
T’ll watch these guys,” Harry said. He heard Jimmie 
getting into the car, fumbling with the controls. He 
kept his eyes on the backs of the two men. The head 
of one was swaying. The engine ran smoothly. “Keep 
them up,” Harry said, getting into the car, one foot 
on the mud-guard. The truck jerked forward. One of 
the men ducked toward the alleyway. The other 
turned and fired three shots. A light came on in the 
front room of the house. The truck was going fast. 

Harry got on the seat beside Jimmie. His heart 
was beating very rapidly. He put his hand on the 
spot, rubbing it uneasily. Jimmie was undisturbed. 
As they turned the first corner another shot was fired 
at them. 

“T can’t get the lights on,” Jimmie said. 

“Lemme see.” 

“Right here.” 

Harry fumbled with his fingers. They turned an- 
other corner. Jimmie bent down and groping with 
one hand turned on the lights. 

“Now for Angelina’s, eh?” he said. 

“Let her go.” 

They drove down-town, avoiding main streets: 
They went down University Avenue and behind the 
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Armories and along to Angelina’s corner. A police 
station was only a block away but they felt safe. 
Angelina was very friendly with the police, who 
didn’t bother her. No lights were in the building. 

Jim stayed on the truck while Harry rapped on 
the door. Angelo came to the door and they talked, 
and then Angelina came down and at first shook her 
head, shrugging her shoulders, but Harry coaxed her 
till she said she might take a little, and when he 
pointed out that the truck was half unloaded, she 
said she might as well take it all at that price. 

Angelo helped unload the truck. They carried the 
cases into the back yard. Harry offered to help carry 
them down the cellar, but Angelo said he could look 
after that himself. They went into the house and An- 
gelina, a dressing gown wrapped around her, sat down 
at the little table in the hall and wrote a check. She 
grinned cheerfully at Harry. Angelo grinned. 

Outside Jim said: ‘“‘What are we going to do with 
the truck?” 

“Can’t we keep it?” 

“Like hell we can. We’d better park it some place 
and beat it.” 

“Any place up north then.” 

They parked the truck on a side street north of 
Bloor and walked back to a car-stop. They waited 
twenty minutes for a street car and Harry got sleepy 
and leaned against the post, his eves closed. The 
night had been long. He wanted to lie down. He 
wasn’t going home. He wanted to lie down and be 
away from home. 
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“I’m going down to Anna’s,” he said when the car 
came. 

“Suit yourself, it’s none of my business,” Jim said. 

On the car they were both sleepy and didn’t talk 
much. Harry promised to meet Jim at eleven o’clock 
the next morning and Jim got off the car. Harry went 
further east to Sherbourne Street and walked down 
to Anna’s apartment. There was a light in the hall 
of the apartment house. He pushed the buzzer that 
had Anna’s name over it and went upstairs and 
rapped gently on the door. She opened the door and 
said, “Jimminie Christmas, Harry,’ and opened the 
door wider and he went in. She was surprised and 
excited and glad to see him. 


PART III 


Digitized by Google 
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AuL winter Harry and Jim Nash were developing 
into good bootleggers, living together in two rooms 
and a bath in a rooming-house overlooking the Nor- 
mal School grounds, opposite the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. There was a window in one 
room affording a view across the street into two 
or three Y.W.C.A. rooms. In the evenings, with noth- 
ing better to do, they sat at the window hoping to 
attract the girls’ attention. Business developed slow- 
ly and Jim was unsuccessful when he tried to get a 
job in the Customs Office, so at night they sat down 
at a table in the room and carefully studied the Act, 
provisions for exporting and for local consumption 
of liquor. The elaborate and difficult wording of the 
Act bothered Harry, but Jimmie, in an offhand way, 
made difficult points quite simple; the breweries were 
allowed to take orders for foreign shipments and con- 
signees could provide trucks and take delivery at 
the brewery so long as it was intended for foreign 
shipment. The night they developed the idea and de- 
cided Jimmie should go to Niagara Falls and phone 
in an order, they slapped each other on the back, 
shaking hands warmly. It was a time to get drunk, 
and they went around the corner to the English 
Cooking Café and made a date with two waitresses 
for an hour later. They had a modest party in the 
129 
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room, but one of the waitresses, a tall Swedish girl, 
got sick early on beer and they put her to bed and 
while she was sleeping, Jimmie, sitting in an easy 
chair, his feet hooked up on the dresser, insisted on 
reading in a loud whisper various speeches from 
Shakespeare’s comedies. 

By the time they took their first deliveries from 
the brewery they had become confident of each 
other’s ability. Sometimes Jimmie’s enthusiasm made 
Harry uneasily aware that Jimmie knew too much 
for him, not in Stan Farrel’s pigeon-hole way, but in 
& manner so simple and direct it enabled him to dis- 
miss things casually, leaving an impression of ab- 
solute sincerity. At first it bothered Harry that 
Jimmie was mentally swifter, his better education 
giving him an advantage, but as days passed, he 
learned that Jim was too lazy to carry out his splen- 
did ideas, and lying awake in bed one night, staring 
out of the window at the moon over the roofs of the 
school, he felt that Jim depended upon him to carry 
out even the simplest plans. It made him happy to 
realize it. Lying awake in bed he was eager for more 
strength and influence and money. He felt surer of 
himself, more confident. He knew he would never be 
bothered again by an uneasy thought of Jim. Though 
Jim ordered most of the liquor Harry actually called 
at the brewery with the truck. They never wasted 
time storing liquor but drove directly to speakeasies 
and unloaded at once. Angelina, a good customer be- 
cause they sold cheaply to her, had made possible 
the development of a trade supplying eight small 
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bootleggers in different sections of the city. The busi- 
ness was on a solid basis and Harry was anxious to 
go home and explain to Vera that he was becoming 
successful, the business developing, his influence in- 
creasing, until he would soon have his own power 
and his own importance. He was eager to talk to her 
but knew he would not go home and it became a 
foolish dream of power. It was as if she were an 
essential audience for him and there was no use try- 
ing to interest any one else in the same way. 

He talked about Vera to Jimmie, who was sympa- 
thetic without being sentimental. He reminded Harry 
that he had left Vera deliberately, and now was fairly 
happy, going along his own way, and besides it 
wasn’t likely Vera would be glad to hear he was run- 
ning liquor. Such a thought hadn’t occurred to 
Harry, who had taken it for granted she was eager 
to be with him no matter what he was doing so long 
as he was successful. But he couldn’t argue about 
it. He said, “Is that so,” and started a conversation 
about ridiculous laws. A long time ago they had 
agreed they were not breaking laws in the old way 
like plain crooks, and all the silly laws on earth 
couldn’t make them crooks. Jimmie wanted the point 
to be distinctly understood, the night they had walked 
for hours along the lake front talking till midnight, 
and he spoke profoundly about theories of law, and 
individual freedom, problems uninteresting to Harry, 
but encouraging him to go ahead with the business. 
He imagined himself talking like that to Vera but 
knew he couldn’t explain the matter so clearly. He 
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sent money to her every week, enough for rent and 
her own living. __- 

For a few weeks he enjoyed living alone, sleeping 
alone. There were no difficulties after the day’s work, 
but he became conscious of a new responsibility, a 
new kind of awareness, forcing him to be alert even 
when in a restaurant, or walking along the street. He 
developed a habit of glancing slyly at people who 
passed him. A head turned—He walked on, half 
looking over his shoulder. 

In two months they had enough money to dress 
expensively and went together to a haberdasher’s 
and bought clothes, three suits apiece, ties, shirts of 
English make. They were buying ties and Harry 
watched Jimmie, wio was uncertain whether he liked 
a particular color. Holding a tie of weak, indefinite 
color in his hand he said, “That is about right, eh. 
Neat and not elaborate, eh?” It occurred to Harry 
that Jimmie was afraid of his own taste in colors, and 
he said good-naturedly, “Oh, that’s terrible, Jim, try 
this.”” And while in the haberdasher’s he was a little 
patronizing to him. Jim had often taken too much 
for granted, and in the store, Harry couldn’t resist 
being helpful carelessly enough to make it plain he 
had good taste naturally. Something that couldn’t 
be developed from now to doomsday. 

They left the store and walking along the street 
Jimmie felt obliged to defend his taste in colors. He 
explained patiently that there was a scientific basis 
for good taste. He was argumentative and talked 
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about primary colors, colors of the spectrum. “What 
an awful lot of bunk to help a guy buy a tie,” Harry 
sald, but Jimmie went on indignantly explaining 
mechanical rules used as a basis for securing harmony 
in colors. Harry took it quite peacefully. “I’ve got 
Jimmie’s weak spot,” he thought. 

The easy money from buying slowly and selling 
steadily encouraged them to live more elaborately. 
Harry took a flat in the good apartment district up 
on St. Clair. A decorator furnished it in splendid 
style. Then he bought a grand piano. He couldn’t 
play the piano but liked coming into the room at 
night and looking at it. He was lonely in the apart- 
ment. He ate all his meals downtown and merely 
slept there. He told Jimmie that the apartment 
lacked something, a kind of stability. “Get a servant, 
old boy, get a servant,” Jimmie suggested, adding 
that a Chinese cook with a valet’s talent would be 
okay. The idea appealed to Harry. “That’s a beauti- 
ful idea,” he said. He thought about it for three 
days, then advertised for the Chinaman. He got one 
all right, but for two weeks was not comfortable 
with him in the apartment. 

He had many parties. They were able to get some 
fine-looking women but usually picked up little tarts 
and had a merry time for a few hours. After one of 
these parties lasting all night he thought remorse- 
fully of Vera and made up his mind to send her a 
definite sum of money each week. 

He was unhappy when he thought too much of 
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her. He hadn’t definitely decided never to see her 
again but thought vaguely of living with her later. 
on when he had made more money. He was growing 
tired of picking up women and got into the habit of 
making love to Anna constantly. She was satisfying 
and no bother at all. He promised Anna they would 
live together in the apartment as soon as he could 
buy a swell car. 

He didn’t buy a car for a month because it was 
necessary to move slowly and avoid treading on the 
toes of men like O’Reilly and Al Cosantino, and two 
Jews, Simon Asche and Steve Weinreb, who divided | 
the Jewish trade. O’Reilly was influential in three 
wards, owned a few bawdy houses and an hotel. Cos- 
antino had most of the Italian trade, delivering 
from door to door, and had men out taking orders 
all the time. He had supplied Angelina until she 
dropped him for Harry. 

He met O’Reilly out at the Sunnyside Paladium 
one n-ght in January. O’Reilly waved to Andy Col- 
lins, Alderman in Ward Three, sitting with Harry, 
Jim and Mike Regan, the lawyer. Jim had known 
Collins for years. Regan was afraid of Collins. Collins 
waved to O’Reilly and went over to his table, and 
then he came back with O’Reilly. “You men should 
know each other,” Collins said. 

They shook hands all around, and O’Reilly sat 
down to have a drink. He was friendly. He told some 
jokes, but Harry watched him alertly. Everybody 
in town knew O’Reilly. All the policemen liked him. 
Police-court interpreters liked him very much, he 
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was so good-natured and employed so many for- 
eigners. After the second round of drinks O’Reilly 
said, “So long,” cheerfully and left them. 

Harry said quietly to Jim: “TI don’t like that guy.” 

“That’s one bird you got to like,” Jim said. 

“T don’t like him anyway.” 

“Why, he was nice wasn’t he?” 

“Maybe so, but I’d like to push his fat face.” 

“We're going to be damn nice to him,” Jimmie 
said emphatically. “For a while anyway.” 

“All right, I got nothing against him, I guess.” 

He didn’t understand his dislike for O’Reilly. He 
had resented the respectful way Collins spoke of 
O’Reilly. He didn’t like the way everybody shook 
hands with him. “I guess I want the centre of the 
stage myself,” he thought, shrugging his shoulders. 

They were making money though it was awkward 
using the apartment for so much business. Harry 
agreed they ought to have some kind of a small place 
for the sake of respectability, and Jimmie suggested 
a store downtown. He agreed, knowing Jimmie had 
for years wanted to own a bookstore. 

Well-dressed, they interviewed publishers and 
agents, talking with easy assurance, commanding 
credit, assistance and good will. After an interview 
they walked along the street, talking rapidly, laugh- 
ing, each insisting his manner had more impressed 
the publishers. They finally selected a store down- 
town on Adelaide, just a block away from Yonge 
Street. 

The windows in the back of the store faced a lane 
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and the stage entraswce of the Olympia Burlesque 
Show. Standing at the windows at half-past one-in 
the afternoon, Harry could see chorus girls walking 
up the lane to the door. These windows became office 
windows. A mahogany desk, many pens, an imita- 
tion oriental rug, a swivel chair and three plain 
chairs gave the office distinction. He got as much 
pleasure from furnishing the office as Jimmie got 
from the bookstore, donein orange and black, prints 
on the wall, etchings, water-colors, bric-a-brac on 
tabarets, gifts on small tables. In the evening he sat 
in the swivel chair in the office, his feet on the desk, 
fine and pleasant thoughts amusing him, till he got 
up and went into the store to look at Jimmie, one 
leg over the corner of a table, reading attentively. 

“I’m getting used to that office,” Harry grinned. 

“Yeah.” 

“Of course it isn’t so much right now.” 

“Yeah.” 

“But when I get more money I'll get different 
woodwork, see?” 

4 “Yeah. 99 

“Really swell woodwork, eh?” 

‘Don’t bother me, do you hear.” 

Jimmie swung his arm, the corner of the book 
grazed Harry’s forehead. Ducking, Harry grinned, 
and sliding in, thumped him on the ribs lightly. 

“Cut it out,” Jimmie yelled. 

“Go on, read your damn book then.” 

He went back to the office. Jimmie was happy, - 
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not that he was expecting to eefl many books, but 
rows of shelves made him feel good. 

They hired a girl to look after the store in the day- 
time. They hired five girls in two weeks before get- 
ting one who was satisfactory to Jimmie. She was 
slight and dark, wore her clothes well and had a sur- 
prising way of twisting a knot of hair on the back of 
her neck. She was twenty-three, and liked books and 
pictures, and after she had worked in the place 
three days Jimmie took her out to dinner. They be- 
came friendly and seemed fond of each other and 
sometimes worked together in the evening. Harry 
liked Eva Lawson and was disappointed when Anna, 
who met her at a dance out at the Paladium, had 
some nasty remarks for her. He didn’t quarrel with 
Anna over it. Anna didn’t like women anyway. He 
simply shrugged his shoulders, pinched Anna’s waist, 
and said: “Good old Anna.” He told her very prac- 
tically that Jimmie liked Eva and had talked of 
marrying her later on, and so she would simply have 
to be friendly with her. 

In the office at the back of the store they kept 
their accounts, records of sales and of prospects. 
They kept the accounts carefully and the business 
steadily improved and they decided it was foolish to 
risk arrest driving a truck. They hired a returned 
soldier, Joe Atkins, a lean man with a wife and two 
children. They offered him a salary of fifty dollars 
a week. He understood his work and became reliable. 
He talked frequently of his wife and children. Fifty 
dollars a week made him happy. 
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A week after hiring Joe, Harry heard that Julie 
Roberts had actually married Augustus. He saw their 
pictures in the paper, and a note on Augustus and 
his well-known skill with the violin. He looked at 
the pictures a long time and thought of going to see 
Julie at once, simply to show contempt for Augustus, 
but got sore, and threw away the paper. 


2 


At lunch time, feet up on the desk, he yawned, 
tilted back in the office chair, just a block away from 
an arm-chair lunch at the corner. And there was no 
reason why his easy-chair shouldn’t become a wheel- 
chair, well cushioned and comfortable, to eliminate 
the necessity of moving even for lunch, when Joe 
Atkins could simply wheel him out of. the store, 
across the road to the arm-chair lunch, call for him 
later, and wheel him back to the office. It would be 
necessary to have a movable arm on the chair to hold 
the lunch. He grinned and yawned, very lazy. In the 
old days he had to get up at half-past five to be at 
work in the yard by seven o’clock, and now whole 
days slipped by unnoticed or without recollection 
of having done anything. In the afternoons he looked 
forward to evenings with lively parties that were 
usually successful, though one Thursday night, in the 
apartment he had a crying jag and Jim, and Eva 
Lawson, and Alderman Collins had to promise to 
take him to Vera before he would lie down. It was 
unfortunate because he was enjoying himself im- 
mensely at this party, and it had become a big 
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crap game with the women winning, and this man 
O’Reilly, who had good-naturedly come to the party, 
was ugly-tempered because he was losing. This same 
O’Reilly tried to change his luck by singing a bit of 
a hymn just before rolling the bones, and since it 
didn’t help he might have got sore, only the song 
interested him, and they all stood up and sang. There 
were more songs, the best one was: 
“Von Tromp was an admiral brave and bold. 
The Dutchman’s pride was heeeee— 
And ve cried, ‘I’ll reign on the rolling main [very rap- 
id 
As ae on the Zeider Zee, As I do on the Zeider 
Zeeeee.’ ”’ [slowly now] 


And Von Tromp had a broom at the mast. (Their 
voices blended well on that). 

“<T’ve a broom at the mast,’ said heeeee, 
‘That the world may know, where’er I go 
I sweep the mighty sea.’ ”’ 

They were dealing with Blake, the English ad- 
miral, who had a whip at the mast, their arms linked, 
chins lifted, then their heads lowered gradually to 
take the low notes. They shook hands at the end of 
the song and were delighted till Jim said: “What a 
simple pair of admirals! They had no dignity. One 
wants to fight with brooms and the other with a 
whip, just like a couple of stable hands.” There was 
some truth in what he said, they agreed, though 
Alderman Collins, who was talking vaguely, said sud- 
~denly the remark wasn’t in good taste, and there 
might have been an argument, but Harry insisted 
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on telling them about his little wife, and he was very 
sad, and wanted their sympathy so they promised 
to take him to her while he retained some dignity. 

Next morning he was ashamed, and assured himself 
he would never again mention her name when with 
other people. He left the house without eating break- 
fast, wandering aimlessly down town, walking miles 
without getting tired. For the first time he wondered 
why he had left Vera, and the thought of the whole 
business of bootlegging and the parties discouraged 
him. He walked along the street, realizing only vague- 
ly that he had left her and had been away for some 
time, and his life of the last few months seemed to 
have absolutely no reality. He crossed a street corner, 
disregarding traffic lights, so restless and uncertain of 
himself he wanted to run and feel himself lurching 
along, his feet thudding, going on, further away from 
all thoughts that had bothered him. But instead, 
stopping on the opposite corner, he leaned against a 
post, suddenly tired and hungry and unimportant, so 
that his thoughts seemed trivial. He had lost all iden- 
tity, nothing he did was of any consequence, he had 
shoes on his feet, his left shoulder was itching, he 
scratched it slowly, then sucked in his lips and went 
into Bowles Lunch to have a chopped steak sandwich 
and a cup of coffee. The coffee warmed him. He felt 
like a fool to have been wondering about other days 
when he was now alone, unrestricted, with no one 
to bother him. 

But the next morning he was restless again and 
got up hastily to walk downtown, simply to keep 
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moving. It was Sunday morning and he walked by 
the Labor Temple, opposite the Cathedral that had 
been burned down after a big fire the week before. 
He was walking slowly, eyes on the charred beams, 
all that remained of the Cathedral roof. The walls 
were still coated with ice from the water that had 
streamed over them. Then hestood still, slightly con- 
fused, for carillon bells were ringing. He looked up at 
the tower and saw smoke coming from the windows, 
and guessed the carilloneur was up there with astove, 
keeping the bells ringing in spite of the fire. The 
sound of the bells had surprised and aroused him 
again and walking up the street his thoughts flowed 
rapidly, the old thoughts of Vera he had been try- 
ing to avoid. 

He went home to dinner and forced himself to be 
cheerful with Anna. He didn’t think of Vera all next 
day and by the middle of the week he wondered why 
he had been so uneasy about a few old thoughts. 

The weather was bitter cold, the streets covered 
by a heavy snowfall, when he bought a coon-skin 
coat. He wore the coat whenever possible and in the 
office took it off solemnly, exposing the lining, hang- 
ing it up slowly. At the time he got the coat they 
hired two more men. Sam Martin, an army man, 
hard-boiled, was an old friend of Joe Atkins who 
had tried for years to get re-established in civilian 
life. He explained he hadn’t worked steadily because 
he had been gassed at Ypres; the gas came back on 
him when he lifted heavy loads. And Atkins hired 
Eddie Thomas, a sentimental fat man, a perfect shot 
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with a gun. The men were awkwardly out of place 
the first time they came into the store. Harry talked 
about an appearance of respectability, and in a few 
days they got used to the shelves and looked like 
decent customers. The two of them were paid every 
Saturday though merely helping Atkins make de- 
liveries on the truck. 

In the day-time Eddie Thomas loafed around the 
store. He had a sleepy stupid expression in his eyes, 
but was alert. He had long black hair falling over 
his eyes. He got used to hanging around the store and 
grinned at Eva Lawson. She told Harry and he asked 
Eddie to be in the office after the store closed. Then 
he told Eddie to keep away from Eva, and when 
Eddie grinned stupidly he hit him three times, twice 
on the jaw, once just above the belt. When it was 
over, Harry was nice to Eddie, explaining he should 
be sensible enough to realize he was getting more 
money working for him than he could get from any 
one else. Eddie had simply made a mistake and was 
sorry, insisting he would rather work for Harry than 
for any one else on earth. 

Three weeks after hiring Sam and Eddie he got 
the car, and Anna moved into the apartment. The 
car and the apartment and Anna made him feel com- 
fortable, at times so comfortable he wondered if he 
was getting soft and wanted to test his strength. 
Down in the store one night he challenged Jimmie 
to weight-lifting contests and danced around him, 
shadow-boxing, but only occasionally did Jim respond 
sufficiently to interest him. They danced around each 
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other till Jim got tired of it. Harry wanted to keep 
it up and took off his coat but Jim impatiently in- 
sisted they had come down to the store to talk busi- 
ness. They hadn’t touched the hotel trade. They 
hadn’t even touched the big money. 

Most hotels in the city sold beer over counters, 
getting it straight from the breweries, and bars were 
crowded and hotel men getting rich. Jim said if they 
had their own chain of places they could get rid 
of hotel opposition for a time at least merely by in- 
forming, or paying policemen more than hotel- 
keepers paid. “You’ve got to work fast and stick up 
for yourself,” he said. Harry agreed they were mark- 
ing time, not getting anywhere in particular mainly 
from lack of money. 

They sat in the office and argued about the possi- 
bility of doing an exporting business. Jim insisted 
they didn’t have enough money to offer any serious 
opposition to O’Reilly, the biggest exporter in the 
city. They checked up accounts. Some small boot- 
leggers were behind in payment. Harry damned them 
and smoked a cigar and kept asking Jimmie if those 
guys thought it was a charity bazaar. “We got to 
work, don’t we? We got to take turns running across 
the border and phoning in orders and getting stuff 
from breweries, don’t we?” He was all for having 
their own places in different sections of the city. 
Waving his hand, he developed the idea further, 
talking eagerly. Eight or nine trucks getting liquor 
from breweries, and at least sixteen houses in differ- 
ent sections of the city. They could pay salaries to 
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men managing houses and still sell cheaper than 
any one else in town. All the cops on the beats would 
have to be fixed, a big salary list, but worth it. 

“You don’t think other guys are going to let us 
get away with that?” Jim said. 

“All right, what’s stoppin’ us?” 

“They'll do their damndest won’t they?” 

“So’ll we do our damndest, won’t we?” 

“Don’t forget Cosantino. Angelina was telling us 
about him.” 

“Oh, that little squirt don’t amount to nothing 
anyway.” 

“Well, he lost a good customer in Angelina.” 

“But he don’t amount to anything, I tellya.” 

“And he told her he was good and sore.” 

“Aw hell, I’m sore too.” 

“Have it your way then.” 

“Listen kid, let’s hire a taxi and take a round trip 
and look over some places right now.” 

“Tt’s too dark.” 

“It’s not too dark. We won’t want to inspect the 
plumbing or anything like that. Just look at places 
from the outside.” 

“Have you got the price of the taxi?” 

“T guess so.” 

“ Cause I haven’t.” 

“All right, come on then.” 

Jim waited while Harry put on the heavy coon- 
skin coat. He took a long time with the coat, then 
asked Jim to hold a sleeve. They put out the lights, 
went out and walked over to the corner and got a 
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taxi. Harry told the man to drive up University 
Avenue slowly. They sat back in the car. “Some of 
the places should be just joints, and others swell 
places for a high-class trade,” he said to Jimmie. 
They didn’t have the money to make the plan a 
reality, but they drove along side streets in the west- 
ern section of the city behind the Arcadia dance-hall 
and up through the good apartment house district 
just west of the University, driving for an hour and 
a half. Afterward they stood under the street light 
in front of Harry’s place and Jim talked about a 
Christmas present he was buying for Eva. It was 
three days before Christmas. 


3 


The night before Christmas he was lonely and 
drank wine with Anna in the apartment till she 
became so good-humored she stretched out lazily on 
a sofa and was agreeable when he said he’d take a 
long walk by himself in the cold air. He put on his 
burburry coat and goloshes and walked along St. 
Clair for five car-stops, then took a car downtown. 

He got off near the city hall. The store was just 
a few blocks away, but he walked west along Queen 
Street. A soft snow was lightly falling and he looked 
into stores, the snow falling lazily across windows, 
and remembered how, years ago, he had always felt 
there would be snow for Christmas. The city hall clock 
was striking; one, two, he counted, looking at foreign 
faces passing in the street, and counting clock strokes. 
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He walked along Queen past the heavy iron fence, 
snow-capped, and the Law School grounds lonely and 
snow-covered. At the corner of York, he hesitated, 
confused and losing track of the strokes, and he 
turned, looking up at the clock. Ten o’clock. He 
walked down York—unlighted stores, second-hand 
shops, pawn shops, money lenders—his head down, 
following a single line of footprints in the snow. The 
footprints turned round the corner on Richmond, 
and he kept on, alone on the street. 

Away from lights and hearing only heavy over- 
shoes swishing in soft snow on the pavement he was 
more contented to be alone, but inside him was the 
old unsatisfied feeling and he was trying to walk 
away from it. “Why don’t I go out and see Vera if I 
want to?” he thought, but the uncertainty the meet- 
ing suggested terrified him and he was sure it would 
be better to let the evening pass in the old way. He 
kept on walking south and crossed King Street, 
passing a policeman on the corner, a daub of white 
snow on the peak of his fur hat. He looked down 
the street, glad no one was in sight, not wanting 
any one to intrude on his loneliness, or hear even the 
sound of some one walking. He turned west on Well- 
ington, the street dark in shadows of unlighted ware- 
houses and no one in sight for blocks. He put his 
hands deep in his pockets, trying to see clearly in 
his own mind the life of the last few months, won- 
dering vaguely at the cause of his separation from 
Vera, her image in his mind while he deliberately 
thought of other things—the store, Eva Lawson, Al 
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Cosantino and all the conversations about him. The 
night he had met Cosantino in Angelina’s, they had 
shaken hands and Cosantino had mildly asked how 
was business. He had grinned at Cosantino, shaking 
hands vigorously, but had felt that he was bigger 
than he, could never be touched by him, a small man 
with a wife and two children, a fruit store, many rela- 
tives, barrels of fruit, a fat father—all of it mak- 
ing him grin at Cosantino. They had talked a good 
deal about Cosantino, who was not as strong as 
O’Reilly but more important than Asche or Weinreb 
and making big deliveries all over the city. He had 
held Cosantino’s hand and grinned at him, feeling 
he would have no trouble with him, a little Italian, 
nearly bald, rubbing the bald spot gently with the 
palm of his hand, a worried expression on his face. 

He turned south on Simcoe Street remembering 
there was a bridge a few blocks away and that he 
could cross the railway tracks and go down to the 
Lakeside Drive. He walked faster, away from the 
city and down to the waterfront, telegraph posts, 
street lights, hydrants passing mechanically, unno- 
ticed, the snow still falling and heavy underfoot. He 
came suddenly upon the bridge over the tracks, the 
surface snow unbroken by footprints, and walking 
slowly, his hands still in his pockets, he reached the 
centre of the bridge and stood by the rail, looking 
down the tracks to the engine yards. Clouds of vapory 
smoke from engines floated in the dark valley under- 
neath the bridge, and flashes of fire from furnaces 
streaked with light drifting smoke clouds. An engine 
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shunted under the bridge and he was hidden in smoke. 
He closed his eyes, he opened them, the smoke had 


drifted eastward. Fire and smoke and engine wheels: 


grinding on steel tracks in the yard in front of the 
city excited him and he gripped the railing, trying 
to look back at the city, but could see only a dark 
line of buildings. His hands tightened on the railing 
as he felt himself reaching beyond the line to lights 
and traffic and policemen on the corners, and dance- 
halls and beer parties and Christmas trees and hun- 
dreds of men sitting up waiting for kids to go to 
sleep, hundreds of men willing to work for him when 
the time came: politicians, ward heelers, cops, gun- 
' men, business men, Andy Collins, Alderman in Ward 
Three, his good friend—and two thousand dollars 
could always assure hisre-election. Andy Collins with 
his big body, heavy face and thick drooping mous- 
tache. Lawyer guys like Regan protecting him, three 
or four students worrying over cases. His hand drop- 
ped from the rail. He kept on looking at the city, his 
skin warm and tingling, and he glowed with a splen- 
did self-satisfied feeling. In a year or two he could 
become the biggest exporter in the country, shipping 
liquor across the border,—launches on the river, men 
on the railways,—and in the meantime he was clean- 
ing up thousands of dollars in the city. 

He hurried across the bridge, anxious to get down 
to the lake front and walk east, so he could face the 
city, looking up long streets and at electric signs on 
the skyline. 

Another train passed, and watching it moving 


ae 
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westward he suddenly thought of jumping a box-car 
and going as far west as Sunnyside, then walking up 
to the street not far from the lake and seeing Vera. 
He stood still, looking at the train gathering speed. 
He knew he wouldn’t try and jump a box-car. He 
turned away from the bridge and the cloud of white 
smoke from the engine, walking on uneven ground 
frozen under the snow. 

He walked along the drive and in the shadow of 
the new white warehouse on the waterfront he was 
muttering mechanically “Christmas cheer, Christ- 
mas cheer,” and becoming aware of it he realized he 
was no longer enjoying the walk. At the temporary 
wooden bridge below Bay Street, he turned, as he 
had intended, looking over the bridge up the city 
streets but got none of the satisfaction he had ex- 
pected. All of it had passed away, the good feeling 
was gone. Lights were there, noises, street cars mov- 
ing, but he was uncomfortable, definitely unhappy 
and anxious to get home. Taking long strides he 
hurried across the bridge. 

A taxi driver, looking for customers, leaned out 
from his taxi, moving along alongside the curb. Harry 
called him, gave him Vera’s address, and got in 
clumsily, confused in what he was doing. He sat 
back in the cab, looking at the man’s thick neck. 
The cab was going too slowly; he leaned forward 
and said, “Faster, man, faster,” then leaned back, 
taking off his hat and wiping his head, rather be- 
wildered, for his hands were trembling and his fore- 
head feverish. His fingers groped in his pocket for 
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cigarettes. As the cab went further west, he looked 
out of the window, passing familiar corners, till he 
realized he was close to the house. He threw the ciga- 
rette out of the window and, pounding on the grat- 
ing, he yelled: “Let me out here. Let me out.” The 
taxi stopped suddenly. He got out and paid the man, 
who looked at him suspiciously. 

He stood there, watching the cab turning, hesitat- 
ing to move till he was sure of being unobserved. He 
took a few steps along the street, looking around 
carefully, observing only big flakes of snow drifting 
across the street lamp and carried diagonally on a 
light breeze. A man came down the street, a basket 
on each arm, and alarmed, he realized he might be 
recognized, so he crossed to the other side of the 
street, moving out of the light. He put his hands in 
his pockets, his chin dipped down in his turned-up 
coat collar, and walked slowly down the street to 
the house, without an idea of what to do when he 
got there. He dallied guardedly with the notion of 
going upstairs to talk with her casually, but when 
directly opposite the house, he decided not to go in 
at once, not until he had tried to see her shadow on 
the window blinds. Her shadow moving on the win- 
dow shade. Standing opposite the house, he saw no 
light downstairs (the Farrels were out) and no light 
in the front room upstairs, though Vera would prob- 
ably be back in the kitchen anyway. He shivered ner- 
vously. “I’ll go in and see her,” he muttered, though 
he walked carefully along the side entrance to get to 
the back of the house. His toe stumbled against a 
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picket in the walk, covered by a thin layer of soft 
snow, and in the back yard, he tripped on the clothes 
prop leaning against the fence. 

A few feet from the rear of the house he stopped, 
looking up quickly, but there was no light in the up- 
stairs windows. He took four quick steps further 
away from the house and looked again, then hurried 
back along the alley-way, for there might be a re- 
flection of light from a window on the wall of the 
opposite house. He stood still, then leaned against 
the wall, for it had never occurred to him she would 
be out, and it was ridiculous that there shouldn’t be 
a light in the apartment. He thought of a solution 
that, at the moment, was entirely reasonable. When 
he had been at the front of the house, she was prob- 
ably in a back room, and just moving to another 
part of the house, after turning off the light, as he 
walked in the alley-way. He hurried along the picket 
walk, confident of seeing a light in the front room 
upstairs. There was no light. Crossing the road, he 
leaned against the lamp-post, staring up at the front 
room. | 
Suddenly he was angry at Vera. She ought to be 
moving around in the front room, her shadow on the 
window shade, and she might just as well be irritat- 
ing him deliberately. 

Some one was watching him, he knew, and turn- 
ing, he saw & woman on a veranda, her arms folded, 
looking directly at him, a suspicious character prowl- 
ing around the neighborhood. He grew afraid she 
might recognize him, and feeling guilty, and even de- 
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tected, he hurried up the street to the corner and 
stood in the entrance to a grocery store that had just 
closed. He was waiting for a street car, he thought, 
but one passed by and he kept looking down the 
street to the corner where the car lines intersected. 
A second street car passed and he didn’t even pre- 
tend he was anxious to get it. He said: “I'll wait 
three cars more and if she doesn’t come along the 
street, I’ll go home.” 

A girl on the street, walking gracefully, aroused 
him, and hesitating a moment, he hurried toward 
her, then wondered how he could make such a mis- 
take. She didn’t really walk like Vera, who carried 
her neat body so perfectly. Years ago, the first time 
he danced with her, his hand on her back, he had felt 
the gently curving groove of her spine and splendid 
firmness of her back. He wanted very much to see 
her come along the street. 

He walked to the corner, then back and forth. He 
walked slowly, his feet getting wet in the soft snow. 
He took off his hat, his gloved finger scraping thick 
snow from the brim. His feet were very cold. He had 
no energy, and he looked down the street a last time, 
taking a deep breath, his face wet from melting snow. 
He got a street car. Not many people on the car. 
“What a hell of a Christmas Eve,” he thought, lean- 
ing back on the wooden seat, and angry because not 
many people were on the car. He wondered why a 
vague thought of his mother made him feel better. 

Anna was asleep when he got home. He went into 
the kitchen to get a glass of wine. He took off his 
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shoes and his coat and collar. He sat down at the 
kitchen table, filling the glass again, regarding the 
bottle seriously. He filled the glass four times. It was 
good wine and he tilted back on the chair. After the 
fourth glass he was too lazy to get up and stretched 
slowly but finally got up. He went into Anna’s bed- 
room. He sat down on the edge of the bed and it 
creaked. He made the spring creak again, thinking 
of Isaac Pimblett and the walk they had taken on a 
Sunday night, months ago. “Old Isaac was right,” he 
muttered, peering at Anna’s face, turned away from 
him on the pillow, the eyes closed. “Here I am get- 
ting into bed.” He had left Vera and was simply get- 
ting into bed with some one else. 

He got up and went into his room. He undressed 
quickly and got into bed. He was drowsy and fell 
asleep quickly. 

Christmas Day was pleasant, not too cold, and 
they had a good time exchanging gifts. In the after- 
noon Jimmie and Eva Lawson called and they ex- 
changed more gifts. In the evening they went down- 
town to an hotel and had a big dinner. 


4 


For two weeks Jimmie and Sam Martin watched 
Cosantino. They found out how many trucks he had 
on the road, and where he made his biggest deliver- 
ies, and how many men were usually on a truck. 
Cosantino had good trucks in four garages in differ- 
ent sections of the city. He was called a fruit im- 
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porter and had a fruit store in the city run by his 
father and mother. In the day-time these trucks 
made deliveries all over the city to regular cus- 
tomers mainly on streets in the centre of the city. 

Once a week in the evening three trucks went 
along the highroad to Hamilton. 

In three days Harry had rented eight houses in 
downtown sections because respectable people and 
university fellows liked to do their drinking away 
from home. For the houses he got good men who 
knew they would be well paid, if forced to do a 
stretch in jail. He picked out men with wives and 
children so they would be more reliable, and prom- 
ised to pay at the end of every week. It took three 
hundred dollars to pay a month’s rent on eight 
houses. The salary list was increasing. 

They had to make money quickly. Their own truck 
was making small but regular deliveries, and some 
customers were behind in payment. They had just 
enough money to pay store rent and wages for two 
weeks, Thinking of money worried Harry and he was 
restless because the houses weren’t ready to be used 
for storing liquor. He hadn’t sent any money to Vera 
for two weeks and was irritable because Jimmie was 
so happy in the store, talking and laughing with 
Eva Lawson. Even if the houses were successful there 
wouldn’t be any money for at least a few weeks. 
But Anna was good company and loaned him three 
hundred dollars, all she had in the bank. It really 
belonged to her husband, she said. 

On a Thursday evening he was eating with Jimmie 
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and when they had finished he said: “Well, we get 
Cosantino’s trucks to-night.” 

“T wish like hell I was going with you,” Jimmie 
said. 

“T wish you were too, only you got to be on deck 
in the city here and me and the boys'll be enough.” 

They talked it over on the way home from the 
restaurant. The January thaw had melted the snow 
and the streets were slushy. | 

At half-past eleven it was cold out. The slush on 
the street had frozen. Snow was falling lightly. Harry 
and Sam Martin and Eddie Thomas and Joe Atkins 
drove out to the highway and across the river, where 
there were hardly any houses, back a little from the 
road. Lights from @ suburb were a few miles ahead 
across fields in the big curve of the highway, and 
looking back, they could see a line of city lights curv- 
ing around the margin of the lake. 

It was hard driving in the icy ruts. They drove the 
last mile without talking. Harry, sitting in the back 
seat, looked straight ahead, following the glare of the 
headlights, avoiding thoughts of anything but a suit- 
able place for parking the car. The highway curved 
by a clump of trees, and they drove the car at the 
snow-bank and into the shadow of the trees, and got 
out of the car and Joe Atkins switched off the lights. 
Sam and Eddie and Joe got the sawed-off shotguns 
from under the back seat, and Joe went back to the 
road and stood there looking toward the city. But 
there were no lights on the highway, and the snow 
was falling heavily. | 
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Joe waved his arm when he saw lights coming 
along the highway, and the others got out of the car 
again and Joe went further down the bend. They 
knew it was a truck because it sounded heavy on the 
road and the engine was powerful. Joe came back 
and said: “I’m sure it’s them, all right.” 

“Are we all set?” Harry said, and the truck came 
around the bend. 

The truck stopped when three men stepped out 
with the sawed-off shotguns. Harry stood a few feet 
back from the road. The boys didn’t have to use the 
guns. Three men got off the truck and stood in the 
middle of the road. They were Italians and stood 
there without speaking. 

“Tie the wops up, Eddie,” Harry said, “and lean 
them over there by the tree.” 

Eddie went back to the car and got some rope. He 
tied them up quickly, their hands and feet, and they 
sat down on the road. Eddie and Sam dragged them 
over to the tree and gagged them. Atkins got on the 
truck and had a hard time turning it around in the 
snow. Harry talked to him and then watched the 
tail light of the truck going toward the city. 

They waited for Cosantino’s second truck. The 
air got colder and a sharp wind from the lake blew 
across the field. They sat in the car, huddled to- 
gether, talking quietly. Harry talked casually and 
good-naturedly to the boys. They were close together 
in the car. 

An hour later they had more trouble with the sec- 
ond truck. Sam and Eddie stood in the road, but the 
truck didn’t stop and they fired. Joe fired from the 
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side of the road. The truck stopped twenty paces 
further along the road. A man jumped from the 
driver’s seat and ran across the field, twisting and 
dodging. They ran up to the truck. The driver had 
been hit in the arm and he was swearing and twisting 
the arm. They had no trouble tying him up. Harry 
was glad the man had been hit because Sam had 
been hit in the hand, not a bad wound, but Sam was 
standing on one leg and swearing softly. They car- 
ried the man who had driven the truck over to the 
tree and leaned him against the trunk with the other 
two. 

Then Eddie Thomas got the truck’s engine going, 
and turning around, went back toward the city. Dis- 
appointed, Harry watched the truck until it was out 
of sight. No use waiting for another truck. He tied a 
handkerchief on Sam’s hand and they went over to 
the car near the trees. Finally they got the engine 
going, but the wheel spun in the snow and couldn’t 
get a grip till Harry got out and pushed until he 
sweated. He got into the car again. 

Sam watched him tugging at the wheel and said: 
‘What are we going to do about the guys under the 
tree?” 

“Let ’em stay there.” 

“But Jeesus, boss, it’s cold, they'll freeze.” 

“What the hell do you care, you won’t freeze.” 

“Ya, but one guy’s hit in the arm.” 

“Well you got hit on the hand.” 

“All right. You know I don’t care. I don’t give a 
damn what happens to them.” 

“Oh, they’ll get loose in a few minutes anyway.” 
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They drove back to the city. Once off the highway 
and on the lighted streets Harry was more contented. 
The two trucks were heavily loaded. It was over and 
he let himself think about it. Things could move for- 
ward. He drove faster, turning north near Exhibition 
Park and along Queen, heading for University Ave- 
nue. He was sure a truck would be parked near the 
corner of Winslow Street. No one could interfere. It 
had been hard getting police protection, not really 
harder, but in a week’s time they had only four po- 
licemen from the beats. These policemen had been 
useful in getting others who were easier because not 
many of them wanted to miss anything. 


5 


At home he took off his shoes, walking in his stock- 
inged feet. He didn’t want to awaken Anna. He was 
tired, and went to sleep quickly. 

In the morning he took a cold bath before Anna 
was up. He pulled on his underwear slowly, then sat , 
down on the bed, arms linked behind his head, and 
stretched out comfortably. Rays of morning sun fell 
across his face and he blinked, rubbing his eyes. He 
scratched his head with both hands. He closed his 
eyes so he could feel the sun without blinking, lazy 
and comfortable. Uneasily he remembered how he 
had always been eager to tell Vera anything that had 
increased his opinion of his own strength. Often he 
had thought there would be no fun in doing any- 
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thing if he couldn’t go home and tell her about it, 
while she listened attentively. For that reason, she 
insisted on reading all his letters, discussing them se- 
riously even when they were dull and unimportant. 
Of course, Anna was all right, too, and even more di- 
rect and simple. He puckered his forehead and sat up 
on his haunches, stroking the hair on his leg. “I won- 
der why I wasso fond of Grace Leonard?” he thought. 
In the beginning, Vera had said Grace was beauti- 
ful, and always, for him, she would be a lovely 
woman, though he preferred merely to remember her 
rather than actually meet her again. But her legs 
weren’t nearly as good as Vera’s so she wore her 
skirts too long. 

Vera had encouraged him to be friendly with Grace. 
The three of them were often together and at such 
times he was happy and very nice to Vera. They 
went to shows together and danced at the island . 
across the bay. They were over at the island one 
night, sitting on a bench near the lagoon and there 
was moonlight and dew on the grass. He had one 

, arm around Vera but out of the corner of his eye, 
saw in the half-light and shadow the lines of Grace’s 
face, and then, walking down to the boat, Vera gaily 
ran on ahead over the damp grass and Grace told 
him she was going to Virginia the following Monday, 
and that she hoped he would enjoy himself with the 
Julie Roberts woman, he had mentioned to her. She 
spoke maliciously. He wondered why he had ever 
mentioned Julie to her. They walked slowly down to 
the boat, the three of them arm in arm, and he 
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thought he was very much in love with Grace. She 
had gone away the following Monday. 

In the two women, Grace, and Julie Roberts, he 
had found something to take the place of an old 
feeling for Vera, and when Grace went away he was 
miserable for three days. She had reminded him of 
Vera as she had seemed in the early days, only 
prettier, and he could never think of Julie in the 
same way. Grace was simply a beautiful thought for 
him, and so he imagined, in her, all the sympathetic 
qualities that might have made him happy. She was 
a part of a background for all his emotional experi- 
ences, 8 memory that assisted him in his love-mak- 
ing with the big woman, Julie Roberts, and in his 
practical life with Vera. 

He shook his head. The sun felt too hot on his 
face. Always he got back to Vera. He had left her, 
and was going further and further away so that now 
he was without passion for her and was anxious for 
new experiences in strange places. There was a world 
where he could be alone in his own life, but now she 
had become a strong thought, a magnet, and all his 
new thoughts returned finally to her. He was irri- 
tated and got up quickly to finish dressing. 

Anna was still sleeping when he left the house to 
go downtown. On the street he was self-conscious, as 
though people were turning, looking at him. He had 
to prevent himself from half turning and glancing 
out of the corner of his eye at many people. 

All afternoon he was uneasy, though he talked and 
laughed a lot with Jim over taking the trucks last 
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night. He didn’t say that he had become nervous, 
and worked for an hour in the office. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon he went over to 
the department store to loaf away the hour before 
supper. He went into the department store because 
many people were there, and he was determined to 
get rid of the notion of people watching him, and 
besides he liked the big store in the afternoon, at the 
magazine counter and in the perfume department. 
He looked directly at girls behind the perfume coun- 
ters. He had always been convinced that girls at per- 
fume counters were more apt to be loose and volup- 
tuous than any other girls,—the perfume probably 
did it. 

He had a good time in the store. So many people 
seemed unaware of him that he became more con- 
fident and lazily good-humored, smiling at all the 
girls who would look at him. A big blond girl in the 
perfume department was eager to be friendly and 
he walked down her aisle twice, enjoying himself. 

He went back to the office and phoned Anna to say 
he wouldn’t be home because there was a hockey 
game. Jim was taking Eva Lawson out to dinner, so 
he ate by himself. 

After supper he had an hour before the hockey 
game, so at the news-stand on the corner, where he 
had established himself as a customer, he bought 
some papers, read the magazines and saw a mystery 
story, “The Gaunt Stranger” by Edgar Wallace. He 
had read all the good mysteries that Eva Lawson 
had picked out for him, but the cover on this one 
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looked so interesting he bought it and hurried back 
to the store. In the office he took off his coat and 
vest, scratched himself under the right armpit, slip- 
ped his suspenders over his shoulders, lit a cigarette, 
then taking the book by Edgar Wallace, he made 
himself comfortable. Breathing easily, he read: “it 
is impossible not to be thrilled by Edgar Wallace, 
and Premier Baldwin, who has the affairs of an Em- 
pire on which the sun never sets, at his finger tips, 
was seen purchasing two copies of this author’s book 
before getting on a train.” Two copies of the one 
book, or two books by Edgar Wallace? he reflected, 
looking around for some place to throw his cigarette. 
He dropped it on the floor and put his foot on it. 
Who cares, he thought; somebody had said Winston 
Churchill, too, liked Edgar Wallace. Important Eng- 
lish politicians, and some day possibly his own pic- 
ture on the cover of one of these books! 

Now he was seriously interested in the book, fol- 
lowing “The Creeper” in London fog, a finger push- 
ing his soft collar down from his Adam’s apple. In 
the contact of finger against neck, he discovered a 
hangnail on his right index finger, and though his 
thoughts remained entirely with the story, he tried 
to seize with his teeth the hangnail, which persist- 
ently eluded him until his mind wavered between it 
and the story. When Vera saw him biting at his 
fingers she pulled his hand away from his lips. He 
didn’t like the thought, but abandoned the finger 
which he held between his legs underneath the book. 

The story was exciting and yet not as thrilling as 
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one he had read two nights ago in bed, and he got up 
to wash his hands,—the only time to read mystery 
stories 1s in bed, when there’s a wind in the streets, 
and windows rattle and you listen for small sounds. 

He put his coat on quickly, so there would be time 
to walk over to the arena. Outside his flesh tingled 
in the winter weather. He jerked his fur collar up to 
his ears. Standing under the street light, looking at a 
red traffic signal, he was vaguely aware of feeling 
fine; there was so much satisfaction in being alone. 

He was a little late for the game, but had a re- 
served seat in the fourth row, in the centre of the 
arena. The usher preceded him down the aisle and 
his satisfaction increased because people were staring 
at his fur coat and to reach his seat he had to walk 
on some people’s toes and brush closely against knees 
of good-looking girls, and even, he hoped, tickle their 
small faces, in passing with the fur of his coat. Final- 
ly seated and quite happy he looked at the ice, then 
at the rows of faces, the skin on his back tingling 
when he heard a great shouting, and took a deep 
breath before concentrating on the ice. Canadians, 
of Montreal, playing the local team. Canadians in 
flashy red sweaters, the best team in the world, and 
for no reason he Jumped up and yelled, “Come on, 
Morenz” and the people around him yelled: “Sit 
down, you ham.” 

He yelled for the Canadians, their graceful skating 
and neat stick handling arousing him as they swept 
down the ice, three abreast, Morenz in the centre, 
taking the pass, hurdling the sticks of the defense to 
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get the shot on goal; the local team checking stub- 
bornly, defending, attacking clumsily. He roared 
with the crowd when they tied the score, near the 
end of the first period. 

The second period was livelier, and he slapped his 
gloved hands together and stamped his feet. The 
score was tied. Morenz, the Canadian centre player, 
skating recklessly, rushed, sidestepping, feinting with 
his body, split the local defense, but missed an open 
goal. He started at his own goal line, a marvellous 
dash, zig-zagging up the ice, his face absolutely calm, 
hair flat on his head, held back by the fierce speed 
of the rush. Harry jumped up, yelling, “Come on 
Morenz,” and howled derisively when a local defense 
man body-checked Morenz, swinging against him 
heavily, spinning him flat on the ice. 

The referee swung his arm, and the defense man 
skated off to the penalty box. It looked like a stiff, 
but legitimate body-check, and the crowd, convinced 
the officials were discriminating against the local 
team, booed and yelled, and many newspapers were 
thrown down on the ice. Harry fumbled eagerly in 
his pockets, finding eight coppers, and standing up, 
he yelled at the official, who smiled cheerfully while 
dodging newspapers and a few pop bottles, “Oh you 
lousy skunk,” and threw the pennies down at him. 
The crowd around him liked it and cheered. Other 
people began to throw coppers at the referee. The 
coppers stuck on the ice and at first the officials, 
down on their knees, tried to dig them out of the 
ice, and the crowd laughed, but they couldn’t pick 
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them all up, and the game was stopped while attend- 
ants cleared the ice. Two policemen walked out on 
the ice to quiet the crowd. The crowd yelled in 
unison, “left right, left right, left right,” while the 
policemen walked. 

A hard-boiled little man, near Harry, grabbed hold 
of him by the arm and said: “Boy, how would you 
like to sock that sap of a referee? Did you ever see 
anything like him?” 

“Brother, you said it.” 

“What I wants to know, mister,” the little man 
said, “is how much d’egg has on de Canadians?” 

“Yah, he’s got his shirt on them,” Harry said, 
standing up suddenly and letting out a long, loud, 
“bo-0-0-0-0-0-0.” “Listen, Mac,” he said confiden- 
tially to the little man, “another thing I want to ask 
you, did that guy out there stop the punishment they 
were handing out to Morenz in the first period?” 

“Morenz, huh?” 

“Sure, Morenz.” 

“Canadians, huh?” 

“Sure, Morenz.” 

“For the love of Mike, sure they’re handing him 
punishment, making him like it. I hope they kill the 
bastard. What’s the matter with birds like youse, 
don’t you want your own boys to win? You might as 
well be refereeing this game, brother.” He stood and 
yelled: “Kill Morenz.” 

“Lay down, you smell,” Harry said. 

“Say Mac, me smell, eh. Who the hell do you think 
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you are, a perfumer? I was playing this game when 
you were so high, see.” 

They were playing the game again, but three of 
the home team were in the penalty box and the Cana- 
dians quickly scored two goals. The crowd booed 
mournfully. For Harry, the figures in colored sweat- 
ers on the ice were now simply arranging themselves 
into a series of patterns and he was thinking of the 
little man saying he had played the game years ago. 
Harry remembered playing in the high-school league. 
He had been a good stick handler, though a rather 
clumsy skater, and was always getting hurt. Over 
his left eye he rubbed his fingers, feeling the slight 
indentation that remained from stitches that had 
been necessary one afternoon after a high-school 
game. Three fellows had pulled him on a toboggan 
to the doctor, then pulled him home and lifted him 
onto the kitchen table. He remembered how glad he 
had been that his mother was out that afternoon. 
The doctor had.stitched the wound over his eye and 
taken him up to bed. When his mother came home, 
he was asleep, his head bandaged. He heard her cry- 
ing and she was kissing him, and the doctor was as- 
suring her his sight wouldn’t be affected. The worst 
- part of it all had been lying on the toboggan, the 
fellows pulling him home, in his mind a picture of 
his mother’s misery when she should see the hasty 
bandages over the eye. And she hadn’t been home. 
Sweat was on his forehead now, for he had been 
drawn back into that afternoon and suddenly had 
the feeling he should get up, leave the arena, and 
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go home and see his mother. Leaning back, he was 
only pretending to watch colored sweaters moving 
on ice. Really he was experiencing the uneasy restive- 
ness that had been bothering him whenever he 
thought of his mother. Thinking of her he was happy 
but nervous, then a little sad and eager to do some- 
thing that always eluded him when he thought too 
hard about it. 

People on the seats behind him shouted angrily 
as he got up slowly and moved along, banging 
against girls’ knees, but not noticing it this time. 
“Sit down there, you sap in the coat,” they shouted. 
He hardly heard them. The game was no longer in- 
teresting. He preferred his own thoughts. 

Outside, on the street, he walked south, intending 
to go down to Childs on King Street and have some- 
thing to eat, for in his present mood he definitely 
didn’t want to go home to Anna. He was sad, a few 
flakes of snow were falling lazily, drifting under the 
street hights. The air, no longer damp, was brisk. He 
walked on, becoming disappointed, for he couldn’t 
think clearly of his mother, other thoughts—of the 
game and the little man who had spoken to him— 
coming into his head, till he finally got aclear picture 
of her again, and the lonely feeling was agreeable to 
him. He walked slowly, indifferently, old memories 
comforting him. In a way he was happier than he had 
been in a long time. He muttered to himself, cross- 
ing the road, that he ought to be able to do some- 
thing about it, then was angry with himself for 
breaking the flow of his thoughts. 
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He went down to Childs, where young people and 
some good-looking actresses go after the shows, and 
ordered a plate of kidney beans. He looked around, 
heard many voices and laughter and realized he was 
entirely satisfied to be alone. “It’s funny the way 
I’m getting to like being alone,” he thought. 


6 


Late in March when the snow had gone from 
streets and the river had overflowed the Don Flats and 
the lumberyards and gravel below the first bridge, 
the body of Joe Atkins, the legs tied and caught on 
the branch of a tree, was found by two kids in a row- 
boat. He had disappeared early in March when the 
snow was on the ground. The truck he had been driv- 
ing and two men with him had disappeared. He had 
been driving the truck out west at eleven o’clock in 
the evening. 

Sitting in the office in the early afternoon, check- 
ing up the payroll, Harry tried to forget Joe and yes- 
terday’s funeral and the long talk with Mrs. Atkins. 
It had been a poor funeral. He looked at the pay- 
roll, counting, multiplying, making mistakes. Words 
he had said to Jimmie were still in his mind, words 
for Cosantino running through his thoughts. He 
didn’t want so many words to come easily to him. 
Later on he would think of Cosantino, but now, in 
his mind was the monotony of newspaper facts, in- 
sistent and simple, forcing his attention. 

The late Joseph Atkins was survived by a wife and 
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two children and a sister. Hearing the dreadful news 
that followed closely upon a previous communica- 
tion filled with a detailed account of happy enjoy- 
ment the sister wasted no time in useless lamenta- 
tions. She instinctively knew her duty and followed 
it out willingly and with despatch. She had the grief- 
stricken mother and the children brought to her 
home where Mrs. Atkins with extraordinary forti- 
tude recovered her composure sufficiently to be inter- 
viewed. Mrs. Atkins declared that her husband had 
no enemies. He didn’t belong to any lodges, though 
at one time he had been a member of the Episco- 
palian Church. The wounds in the back of the head 
of the murdered man, and the fact that his feet had 
been tied led the police to suspect a deliberate kill- 
ing with bootleg vengeance as a possible motive. The 
theory of the police was that he had been taken to 
the bridge in a car and tossed into the water. This 
was the third killing of a similar character in the 
last three months. If her husband had been a law- 
less man, there was no suggestion of it in the face 
of Mrs. Atkins, or in the eyes of the little children, 
for the gray-haired mother wept when she told how 
her husband had come back from the war. The two 
children, little girls, Alice, aged eight, and Pansy, 
aged nine and-a-half, held on to their mother’s skirts 
and cried. 

Harry rubbed his hands through his hair. The 
figures on the page bothered him, and he had read 
the newspapers too much. He looked steadily at the 
page and by concentrating he avoided all thoughts 
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of Joe. He scanned the column of names closely, for 
he had been writing many checks for fellows oper- 
ating the houses. “There are too damned many cops 
on this list,” he thought. Thousands of dollars a 
month for cops and lawyers. Still, they were doing 
well, with twenty houses in the city, and they were 
supplying many independent bootleggers, the thought 
of it giving him a fine feeling. He tilted back in his 
chair. Fifteen powerful trucks, the best on the mar- 
ket, and yet it was hard to supply the customers’ de- 
mand for liquor. About once a week they took one of 
Cosantino’s trucks. He grinned, thinking of Cosan- 
tino, then was nervous at the thought that came into 
his head,—something he had been avoiding for hours. 

Through the office doorway he saw Eva Lawson 
in a black silk smock, waiting on a customer. Again 
he rubbed his hand through his hair, patting the top 
of his head. Then he hitched up his trousers further 
above the knees, so the creases wouldn’t be spoiled. 
Nothing in the world like a first-class suit, and the 
ones he had at home, fifteen good ones, had lots of 
class. He always enjoyed thinking of buying a new 
suit. He turned and looked out of the window to the 
lane leading to the stage door of the Olympia Bur- 
lesque. It was about half-past one in the afternoon, 
the show started at two-fifteen, and he watched girls 
walking along to the stage door. Some girls had much 
nicer legs than others. Most of the girls wore funny- 
looking shoes but he liked the way chorus girls 
walked, their thin dresses clinging to their shapes, 
their backs arched, walking defiantly, proud of their 
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silk-stockinged legs, even the hard-boiled ones walk- 
ing independently. The muscles at the back of the leg 
were too highly developed on some of the girls. He 
wondered what Anna would look like walking down 
the lane. He imagined Vera stepping along with some 
of the girls. He got the old uneasy feeling and tight- 
ness inside him thinking of Vera. He stared out of 
the window, though now there was no one in the lane. 

Jimmie opened the door. Jimmie was getting fat- 
ter. He had a small paunch. His face was much fat- 
ter. He sat down on the edge of the desk. “What’s 
worrying you, the poison ivies in the lane?” he said. 

“You're getting fat, Jim. I just noticed it, you’re 
getting fat.” 

“Me fat? Fat! Just normal, and eating like a 
gentleman.” 

‘You're getting fat anyway.” 

“All right, I’m getting fat, but you’re a sad-look- 
ing guy.” 

“T’ve been thinking too much about Joe.” 

“Joe? Why we talked about it last night until we 
were blue in the face.” 

“T know.” 

“Now let Cosantino worry about it. Listen Harry. 
I'll bet a dollar you’re sitting there mooning about 
Vera.” 

‘Who the hell said I was thinking about Vera?” 

“T shudder to think of it, but I did.” 

“The wise guy, eh.” 

‘You’re not sore are you?” 
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“No, I’m not getting sore, you’re just a wise guy, 
that’s all.” 

“You're rather bright yourself, you know.” 

“Yah, only you know things, you’ve been there.” 

“Ah shut up. I don’t care what’s bothering you, 
only try and get some manners.” 

“Manners, eh?” 

“Sure, manners, and while you’re at it, come down 
to earth and try and be civilized.” 

“Oh don’t bother me, you never have anything to 
say.” 

“No?” 

“Listen, when are you going to cut this out?” 

- “Sure, I'll cut it out, I just asked what was wrong 
with you.” 

“There’s nothing wrong, Jimmie, only it’s hard to 
get used to being away from a person you’ve been 
with a couple of years. See? Off and on it gets your 
goat and you feel punk.” 

Jimmie sat down and crossed his knees. Harry 
grinned at him, offering a cigarette. Jim took the 
cigarette. 

“Well, I may be dumb, but I can’t see what it’s 
all about,” Jim said finally. 

“What’s what all about?” 

“T mean why on earth did you leave Vera then? 
What got into you?” 

“Nothing got into me, I tellya. We were getting 
on each other’s nerves.” 

He listened to Jimmie talking and tried to place 
definitely in his mind the particular quarrel that had 
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been the cause of separation. Old words he half-re- 
membered, but the unpleasant words seemed unim- 
portant. He couldn’t think of them for any long time, 
and his thoughts drifted till he was talking to her, 
the unimportant little details of their life together 
pleasing him, and, though trying to justify leaving 
her, he found himself holding on to thoughts of happy 
moments they had both enjoyed. Jimmie was talking 
but he didn’t hear him, half-remembering the way 
he had balanced Vera on the tracks walking up the 
railway ties in the summer, before going down the 
ravine. He had a clear picture of her in riding- 
breeches running through the trees. 

“T don’t want to waste any more time thinking of 
Vera,” he said. 

“That’s the stuff. If you want Vera, go and get 
her, if you don’t then stop thinking about her. See?” 

“T see all right.” 

“Only it don’t mean a thing to you.” 

“Not a damned thing.” 

“Suit yourself,” Jimmie said, offended. “Don’t mind 
me. Go to hell if you want to, it’s none of my busi- 
ness.” 

“Don’t get sore Jim. No use getting sore.” 

“T’m not interested, let alone sore.’ 

“Aw be a good guy, Jim. I mean I want you to do 
something for me. Go around and see her, willya, 
just to get a line on things. Not that I want to see 
her again, but if I’m happy thinking about her, then 
I ought to go on thinking about her. It don’t do me 
any harm.” 
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“Why not go and see her yourself?” 

“Tt can’t be done. Jimmie, you know it can’t be 
done.” 

“Suse it can. Shoot her a line. Tell her you’ve be- 
come a first-class shoe salesman.” 

“Stop kidding, Jimmie. Later on but not now.” 

Jimmie tilted his hat over his eyes. Harry couldn’t 
see his eyes. 

“If she wouldn’t stick with me, whatever I was 
doing, she could go to the devil,” Jim said quietly. 

Harry was unhappy. He wished Jim wouldn’t tilt 
his hat over his eyes. He heard Eva Lawson talking 
to a customer, chatting gaily. 

“That’s all right, Jimmie, only this is a little differ- 
ent.” Really it wasn’t different, he thought, but from 
another viewpoint was probably different absolutely. 

“Do you want me to go and see her, Harry?” 

“Maybe you’d better not,” he said thoughtfully. 

“All right, I won’t then.” 

“No, you’d better not.” 

Eva Lawson came into the office, the same height 
as Vera, same shape, too. She said: “Did you tell 
Harry about your friend in here this morning?” 

“No, I forgot,” Jimmie said. 

“Who, Jim?” 

“Guess who, Stan Farrel.” 

“Farrel, eh.” 

“Farrel himself.” 

“What did he have to say?” 

“Nothing, as usual. I let him think I was buying 
a book here,” Jim said. “He enjoyed me immensely.” 
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“Did he buy anything?” 

“Oh no,” Eva said, “but some other day .. .” 

“Stan himself,” Jimmie said, “just as bright and 
breezy as life itself. Says he saw you on the street 
one day and mentioned it to Vera, but she insisted 
you were travelling.” 

Eva went out. Harry grinned at Jim, who was 
looking at him thoughtfully. “I don’t want to meet 
Farrell,” he said. 

“Oh, forget that guy. Come on out. I’ve got to 
go over to the bank.” 

They went out to the street and over to the bank. 
It was winter weather but the air was fine, and wet 
pavements near open doorways were steaming. Their 
coats swung open. A great day for a long walk. The 
sun was bright and many people were on the streets 
for afternoon shopping. Girls with pretty legs walked 
with open fur coats showing short bright skirts and 
a flash of round silken knees. They crossed the road 
and a man waved at them. He stood in the United 
Cigar store entrance, lighting a cigarette. 

“Holy smoke, there’s old Harris, the guy we met 
with Bob that night at Angelina’s.” 

“Poor old Harris, he’s looking bad. I haven’t seen 
him since.” 

They waved at him and shook hands on the corner. 

“You boys are looking fine,” he said, wheezing. 

‘‘How’s the real estate business, Mr. Harris?”’ 

“Bad, very bad, off and on as it were.” 

Mr. Harris was trying to talk without moving his 
lips. He smiled. His upper teeth were missing. 
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“Lord man, who borrowed your teeth?” Jimmie 
asked. 

“If some one borrowed them I’d be able to ask 
for them,” he said sadly. 

He explained he had lost them somewhere last 
night. With his old friend Bob he had been drinking 
at a woman’s place and he had taken out his teeth. 
He only took out his teeth when he felt himself get- 
ting a little stupid from drinking a good deal. He 
had been unable to find his teeth. He couldn’t go 
home to his wife because she would know he had 
been drinking heavily if he appeared without his 
teeth, and two weeks ago he had sworn never to 
touch a drop again, so he hadn’t been home all night. 
At the moment he was going over to Bob’s office to 
find out if Bob knew anything of the teeth. 

“What’s happening to Bob?” Harry said. 

“He’s done I think,” Mr. Harris said. “He’s going 
away.” 

“Last I heard of he was straightening up. Living 
with his wife and so on.” 

“So he is. He did it for a month. Now his wife’s 
trying to look after the office. She can never find 
him.” 

“Tt’s a damn shame. He was a good sort.” 

“He is. I think he’s givirg up law and going to 
New York to sell bonds for somebody.” 

“Oh well, wish him luck.” 

They hoped he would find his teeth and he left 
them. 

The bank was on the corner opposite the city 
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hall. Jimmie made out a deposit slip while Harry 
leaned against the marble table. Chinese were lining 
up at the teller’s cage, the bank having most of the 
Chinese trade in the city. The manager came over to 
the counter, feeling friendly and respectful, and asked 
them to sit down in the office and have a cigar. They 
were good customers and Harry was impressive in 
the coon-skin coat. Sitting in the office the manager 
politely stood for a good deal of kidding from Jim- 
mie, then told some jokes rather pompously. Some 
of the manager’s jokes were fair but most of them 
poor. 

Outside the bank Jimmie said: “‘Let’s go down to 
Childs. Some of the newspaper boys may be there 
and we'll talk. Chuck Taylor and Bill Rose usually 
have some coffee about this time.” 

They went down Bay, passing people standing on 
a corner watching excavation work for a new sky- 
scraper. The long-necked crane swung the shovel 
in a wide arc, then dipping down, the jaws gripping 
earth. The engine at the base rattled, the long arm 
stationary, then lifting, slowly swinging wide, empty- 
ing the jaws. Heads moved, following the swing of 
the shovel. 

They crossed Adelaide Street. The Metropolitan 
Building stood up over smaller buildings grouped 
around it, the squat tower dark, the sun striking the 
west wall, tan-coloring the bricks, sunfire in the 
gleaming windows. 

Chuck Taylor was in Childs at one of the tables 
telling a story to a laughing big man and the man- 
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ager in white uniform. He waved good-naturedly to 
Nash and Harry. They sat down at the table while 
Chuck went on with the story about leprechauns and 
his nine-year-old kid. 

“The kid believes I can go along aroad, and, whist! 
change my coat for a pink one or a purple one, or I 
can squat in a field and become a pansy, or a butter- 
fly with long quivering feelers. Beautiful, isn’t it, 
Trotter?” 

“TI believe anything you say, Chuck.” 

The manager said, “Very good, Chuck, but did you 
hear this one,” and he told a sly story, and they 
laughed while he walked away to the desk. The man- 
ager turned quickly, came back to the table and told 
another story. He was a good-natured manager. 
Harry liked talking to these fellows. Often they kid- 
ded him about bootlegging but in the same way they 
kidded boys in the bond business. He poured coffee 
from one of the funny little mugs, spilling it on the 
glass table-top. The manager, bending over the table 
said: “Watch the fellow out on the street looking in 
the window.” 

A man, poorly dressed and without an overcoat, 
was looking in the window. 

“Watch me,” the manager said. 

He got up, walking a few steps toward the win- 
dow, and stood still, looking at the man. The man 
without an overcoat became aware that the man- 
ager was looking at him and moved away guiltily. 

The fellows at the table laughed, and the manager 
came back and said: “That big window’s there for 
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people to look in. There’s a guilty feeling in nearly 
everybody. Nearly everybody looks in the window 
and runs away when they see me frowning at them. 
I play the trick a couple of times a week. They all 
hurry away.” 

For nearly an hour they sat at the table talking 
agreeably. Chuck Taylor conducted an ignorance con- 
test in classical reading. The man who hadn’t read 
the famous book got a point. “Have you read ‘Tom 
Jones’?” “Yes.” “No.” “No.” “No.” “How about 
‘Tale of Two Cities’?” “No.” “Yes.” “No.” “Yes.” 
And the questions and answers became monotonous 
to Harry, again the idea he had been avoiding all 
afternoon came back to him, exciting him till he 
shifted uneasily on the chair, gazing solemnly at 
Chuck Taylor. “Yes.” “Yes.” “Yes.” “No,” then a 
loud laugh gradually becoming irritating as he mois- 
tened his lips, grinning foolishly, thinking of Cosan- 
tino. “I’m all right,” he thought, “T’ll always be all 
right with these guys.” Still there was the thought 
that he had withdrawn, become more alert, working 
on the outside. “TI got to, I got to,” he was saying to 
himself, and when they laughed and answered, 
“Yes,” “No,” he felt it was in the same swing, “I 
got to, I got to.” Suddenly he was eager to beat 
Cosantino with his fists, swinging, hooking, pound- 
ing, but became depressed, knowing he was trying to 
get away from the important thought. “It’s set- 
tled, settled,” he repeated to himself. 

“Snap out of it, Harry,” Jimmie said. 

‘You're right, Trotter, it’s getting tiresome, and 
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I’ve got some work to do, let’s go,’”’ Chuck Taylor 
said. 

“T was only thinking,” Harry said. 

“Some other day then.” 

He walked up as far as the store with Jim, who 
said he was going to take Eva home. Harry didn’t 
go into the store but walked over to York Street and 
got his car out of the garage, one of those buildings 
six stories high, and he coasted down alternate grades 
to the street. 


7 


He drove up to the apartment on St. Clair, the 
blue car moving smoothly along residential streets. 
He avoided streets with heavy traffic, not wishing to 
force a genial smile of recognition for policemen on 
corners who knew him, and followed the Crescent 
around Queen’s Park,—snow and ice at the base of 
the red stone parliament buildings, trees bare, lights 
in the windows of Hart House. The snow had gone in 
patches from the level park ground but was still 
banked along the curb. Out of the park, he drove 
up Avenue Road. Thestreet lights coming on, curved 
up the slope and dipped down, then stretched out 
on a level run. 

He was hungry. The meal would be good, after- 
ward he might go to a show with Anna,—all the 
same to her unless she had a pain from overeating. 

When he got home she was stretched out on a sofa 
in the front room, dressed nicely, her knees hunched 
up, the line of her long leg accentuated by stock- 
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ings’ silk all the way up to the thigh. She enjoyed 
sprawling out, showing her legs. Alone in the house 
she hardly wore anything, no stockings or shoes, and 
only a slip loose on her full body. She waved to him 
when he came into the room. 

“How’s the boy?” she said, yawning. 

‘“‘How’s the dinner?” he said, sitting beside her and 
pinching her leg till she squealed. She stretched out 
lazily and he wondered where she had been all after- 
noon. He didn’t want to ask her, for she would laugh, 
trying to tease him, and even if some one had been 
petting her all afternoon, she wouldn’t think it im- 
portant enough to tell. Hardly interesting enough to 
tell. He had often wished she would try and conceal 
adventures, rather than pass them off as unimpor- 
tant. He pinched her again and she giggled, kicking, 
and he held on to her long leg, loosening the garter. 
She lay there while he kissed her knee and then she 
suddenly tickled him and he straightened up, laugh- 
ing. He felt himself getting excited, wanting to take 
hold of her tightly so she would never be interested 
in anybody’s love-making, pin her down definitely 
so she would understand she belonged to him, but 
he was aware that he would leave something un- 
touched, something he was unable to take away from 
her that prevented him from exhausting her. 

They got up and went into the dining-room. 
Watching her sitting across from him, he smiled 
turning away casually, a thought making him feel 
sore. “She makes me think she belongs to any guy 
that’s ready for her.” It was the way she let her- 
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self go that excited him and the feverish thought 
that she could smile while he offered all his energy. 
She was big-bodied, but had no intensity, no thin- 
lipped intensity nervously eager, and he thanked 
God for that. 

The maid, not very good looking, brought in soup, 
and for a few minutes they had a careless conversa- 
tion about the Chinese cook who was satisfactory. 

Then he said: “Want to go to a show, Anna?” 

“Sure, if there’s anything worth seeing?” 

“How about ‘Blossom Time’ at the Royal? I can 
get tickets if you want to, or if you’d rather we'll 
drag out some wine and sit around for the evening, 
eh?” 

“T’ll have both, thanks.” 

“How come?” 

“Let’s go to a show first and come back and sit 
around afterward.” 

“All right.” 

“A lovely evening, eh.” 

He enjoyed each single dish and was disappointed 
when he felt his hunger leaving him. He liked being 
hungry. He was glad Anna had such a fine appetite. 
He hated people who fasted, or tried diets, or counted 
calories. Sitting at the table with Anna he was 
happy. He was unhappy only when he thought too 
much about her. 

“How'd things go to-day, Harry?” she said. 

“Nothing much to talk about, nothin’ stirrin’.” 

“‘Weren’t you thinking of seeing Cosantino?” 

“No, who said I was going to see Cosantino?”’ 
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“TI thought you said so yesterday.” 

“T didn’t. I didn’t say anything of the kind. You 
know I didn’t.” 

“Well for heaven’s sake don’t get sore about it.” 

“I’m not sore, I tell you.” He was furiously in- 
dignant. 

“T just meant, why should you take anything from 
that wop.” 

“You don’t see me taking anything do you? What 
did I say to the little bastard the last time I met 
him. I told him to lay off me while he had his 
health.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“What did he say? Same as usual, the old bull, a 
lot of crap about having it all fixed with Weinreb 
and Asche to stick together.” 

“Hmmm.” 

“But that ain’t the main thing.” 

“What’s the main thing?” 

He folded his napkin. He unfolded it, and crumpled 
it in his hand. “Joe Atkins has been worrying me.” 
“Tt’s kind of late to worry about him, I think.” 

“It ain’t him exactly, it’s the idea really,” he said 
slowly. He decided not to talk to Anna about Cosan- 
tino and the notion that had worried him all after- 
noon. 

“We've lost a couple of trucks, all right,” he said. 

“That’s terrible, Harry,” she said. 

“It’s lousy all right.” 

She winked at him. “Spit in their beer, Harry old 
boy.” 
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“There’s only one thing stoppin’ me.” 

“One thing stoppin’ you?” 

“Yeah, no, nothin’s stoppin’ me, not a thing in 
the world.” 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” 

“Nothing right now.” 

“Take it, eh?” 

“The hell you say so.” 

“It’s hell, I'll say so.” 

“Oh, forget it.” 

“Everybody gets used to taking it,” she said, put- 
ting plump elbows on the table. 

“Stop kidding me, you sap. I won’t be kidded, I 
tellya.” 

“Whoa, papa.” 

“T’ll whoa papa you.” 

“Be nice, Harry. Anna’s only teasin’. Come let’s 
get up and step out, eh, big boy, what do you say, 
big boy, come on, let’s go. 

“Well, lay off me, Anna, see, or I'll start rubbing 
your fur the wrong way.” 

‘You mean you’re really sore?” 

“No,” he said, thoughts going swiftly through 
his head. He wanted to have many thoughts, not 
one, not the one thought that was too important. 
Anna was sitting there smiling cheerfully, faith- 
ful to him, her thoughts faithful, only the woman 
part of her belonged to everybody on earth. It had 
been that way when he had first met her in that 
office of Farrel’s. It would always be like that. Vera 
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was entirely different. He shook his head and 
frowned. 

“Through, honey?” she said. 

“Yeah, I’m through.” 

He left her sitting in the front room while he 
changed his clothes for a dark suit, English woollens, 
the best fabric in town, the fashionable herringbone 
stripe and a flashy bow-tie with a fairly loose knot, 
and in the mirror he admired the cut of suit and 
flash of color at his neck. Then he walked down the 
hall, Anna was not in the front room. She came along 
the hall and he helped her with her mink wrap. The 
maid was attentive to Anna, patting her gently on 
the shoulder, smiling, holding her hands together. It 
interested him the way the homely, masculine girl 
fussed over Anna, and the way Anna enjoyed having 
the girl in love with her. 

“You look well,” he said casually. 

“You're a hot-looking baby yourself,” she said, 
taking his arm. 

They went out and she walked slowly up and 
down the front walk while he got the car out of the 
garage. She got in beside him, shivering a little. The 
air had turned colder, it was freezing, a fine snow 
swirling along the pavements. He turned the car 
around without speaking. It was warm in the car 
and she straightened up, glancing at him, aware that 
he was not, at the moment, interested in her, his 
face sombre in shadows, his eyes, staring at the wind- 
shield. She wanted to interest him. 

“T saw Momma to-day,” she said. 
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“Oh.” 

‘Yeah, I did.” 

“That’s nice.” 

“No, it wasn’t nice, it was funny.” 

“What was funny about it?” he smiled slightly. 

“You ’member me telling you about Ma being 
divorced?” 

“Something, I remember about it, why?” 

“You ’member she divorced Pa about three years 
ago, I said, to marry the guy she’s living with now, 
the hardware salesman, you remember, don’t you?” 

“T getcha.” 

“Well, listen to this.” 

“Go on.” 

“Pa had been out of the city ever since Ma di- 
vorced him, and he came back the other day and 
went to see Ma and he made love to her, and now 
Ma’s having a new love affair with him in the after- 
noons while her husband’s out to work. What do you 
think of that?” 

“Damn funny.” 

“Tt’s funny all right, but 1t doesn’t seem wrong to 
me, I mean there’s nothing wrong with my Ma and 
Pa making love, is there?” 

“No, I guess not, only where does the other guy, 
her husband, come in?” 

“T don’t know, but he ought to be able to see there’s 
nothing wrong with Ma and Pa making love to each 
other, and think of the kick they probably get out 
of it.” 

He was interested and she was satisfied. They 
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were nearly downtown. A wind was driving the thin 
snow against the windshield. Half a block away from 
the Royal they parked the car and walked over to 
the theatre, and in the foyer he got a good feeling, 
glad of his coon-skin coat and Anna’s mink wrap. 
Anna was enjoying “Blossom Time” but he was 
interested only occasionally. A plump round faced 
man sang songs in a sweet voice and Harry liked it 
because the music helped him to think more clearly. 
He went to a great many shows because of thoughts 
that came to him in a theatre. He could close his 
eyes, listen to the music and think about to-morrow, 
the pictures in his mind remarkably clear. He tilted 
his head back, half-closed his eyes, seeing the lips of 
the round-faced man with the sweet voice, and 
thought of the two trucks that had been hijacked and 
the money lost. Then he thought of Cosantino and 
his eyes opened wide and he was alert, the one idea 
strong in his thoughts. He didn’t answer Anna when 
she talked. He had lost all interest in the show. 
On the way home, and later, sitting in the front 
room sipping wine and eating biscuits, he couldn't 
get interested in Anna, the wine, or good jokes. He 
talked and laughed and she sat on his knee, but his 
hands were clammy, and when he closed his eyes, 
kissing her, thoughts flew into his head, probing, 
eliminating difficulties, the situation directly under 
his eye, the fruit store, Cosantino, the car, Eddie 
driving the car. He held on to the kiss and his 
thoughts went beyond the point he had been avoid- 
ing all day. Pressing against Anna, he felt his head 
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hot, he was sweating, but relieved, much more con- 
tent. It was harder going after a man you knew, and 
thinking about it for a long time. It was much 
harder than shooting at some one you didn’t even 
know. He made Anna get off his knee. 

“I’m going to bed,” he said. 

‘Heavens, Harry, what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing’s the matter.” 

“Well, you’re not very sociable.” 

“TI know, I’m just tired. I’ve felt tired all day but 
this is the first time I’ve felt like lying down.” 

He slept alone. He had a good sleep. 


8 


The newspapers were carrying long stories about a 
bootleg war. Harry, sitting in the office, was reading 
a reporter’s interview with O’Reilly. There was a 
picture of O’Reilly and he spoke sadly of unneces- 
sary trouble between exporters, and couldn’t under- 
stand why there was so much shooting; he himself 
had a wife and children and didn’t want to be car- 
ried out on a slab some day because of greed get- 
ting the better of common-sense. He talked in a 
straightforward manly way, hoping there would be 
no more trouble. A picture of Joe Atkins was on the 
same page. Harry looked at O’Reilly’s picture, won- 
dering why he had talked so much to the reporter. 
“What the hell has it got to do with O’Reilly?” he 
thought. He closed his eyes, rubbing the palms of 
his hands up and down his face, restive, but ready 
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for Cosantino. He had become very practical, he im- 
agined. He had been looking forward to this after- 
noon and now he was ready and waiting. It had 
become such a simple matter he was ashamed to 
think he had wasted so much time worrying over it. 
He looked at his watch, in an hour the business 
would be finished. In the meantime he simply had to 
wait for Jimmie and Eddie, then it would be so easy 
he’d get a big laugh out of it. He tried reading the 
sporting page but he lost track of words in the column 
and before he could find them again was thinking 
of something else. He closed the paper and looked 
out through the open door to the store. Eva Lawson 
was bending over a table reading a book. He put his 
feet up on the desk, observing the shiny toe-caps. 
He heard the front door open. Jimmie spoke to Eva, 
then came into the office. Jimmie sat down without 
smiling. 

“Well,” he said. 

“Well, there’s a good story in the paper.” 

“T saw it.” 

“What do you make of it?” 

“T don’t know. The thing that bothers me is why 
did O’Reilly open up. Is he coming in on it?” 

“Applesauce, that’s just a lot of bull. He just 
thinks Cosantino is going to come out right side up. 
That’s all.” 

“Are you going ahead this afternoon?” 

“You bet.” 

“Listen, Harry, why not let Sam and Eddie do it?” 

“Not on your life. It wouldn’t be any good. If they 
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didn’t bring it off things would be all shot. I’m going 
along, Jimmie.” 

“There’s no use talking about it then.” 

“No use at all, we've talked it back and forth 
enough haven’t we?” 

“Yes, I guess so.” 

Harry got up and walked the length of the room. 
‘Sam ought to be here now,” he said. 

“In a few minutes.” 

“Listen Jimmie, if anything happens, remember 
how to straighten out things and fix up Vera. She’ll 
be fixed for life anyway.” 

“T’ll do it, only don’t talk about it, let’s not talk 
any more about it.” 

“All right Jimmie, there’s no harm mentioning it, 
and if I were you and this thing didn’t come out all 
right I’d beat it, cross the border, go to Europe, 
Paris, see?” 

“Say, are you trying to give me a good time?” 

Eddie came in. Harry slapped Jimmie on the back, 
put on a cloth coat and a felt hat and opened the 
door. He grinned at Eva. He didn’t even look back 
at Jimmie. He got into the car beside Eddie, it moved 
forward slowly and he said: “It’s about twenty after 
three, what time should we get there?” 

“About twenty to four, I think,” Eddie said. 

He leaned back in the car. Eddie was driving slow- 
ly, out west and then north. “It’s a swell day, a 
spring day almost,’ Harry thought.The snow was 
gone from the streets, and little kids playing follyta 
with marbles along the curb shouted loudly. He felt 
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that his breathing was becoming uneven and he 
straightened up in the car, anxious to have only 
agreeable and placid thoughts, but, unable to think 
of anything, he became too much aware of his own 
body, the little itch at the back of his head, the heavy 
feeling in his shoulder;—so conscious of his own 
being that he felt alone in the car. He glanced at 
Eddie’s profile. What were his thoughts? The car 
turned suddenly around a corner, he lurched against 
Eddie, the lurch startling him, and he was suddenly 
alert, for the first time aware of the hard object in 
his hip pocket pressing against him. The uneasy 
restive feeling was gone, his back stiffened, he was 
ready. 

The car was going along residential streets, with 
old houses, in the district above the Arcadia dance- 
hall. Then they passed Cosantino’s store, an old- 
fashioned fruit store on a corner, fruit on stands on 
the sidewalk. Across the road was a three-storied 
vacant house, the windows boarded and nailed. On 
the other corner was a grocery store and to the left 
a garage and a lane. Two kids were playing catch in 
the lane, coaxing summer. Eddie turned the car 
around the corner for three blocks to the Catholic 
church and then came back slowly. A woman with a 
black shawl over her head came out of the store. 
They passed the corner again going a few blocks 
west before turning. Harry moved uneasily, rub- 
bing his back against the seat. Cosantino might not 
come out of the store, he thought. He glanced an- 
grily at Eddie, but they were at the corner and three 
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men were coming out of the side door of the fruit 
store. Harry leaned forward, the breath whistling in 
his nostrils; he rubbed his left arm gently, then 
touched his head, and pulled down the peak of the 
cap he had put on. The car turned at the corner. 
One of the men coming out the side door was Cosan- 
tino, short and dark. The two men with:him were 
taller and wore caps. Cosantino’s overcoat was open, 
the white scarf flapping loosely over the blue coat. 
They were on the sidewalk. They were crossing the 
road. The car passed, moving slowly. Harry fired 
three times at Cosantino. Eddie fired twice. The car 
was moving very slowly. Cosantino and one of the 
‘men fell on the road. The other man with the cap 
stumbled, lurched to one side, and staggered across 
the road toward the lane. The car jerked forward, 
gaining speed. They didn’t speak to each other. At 
the first corner Eddie spun the wheel, the car swung 
round, coming back along the street, the woman who 
had come out of the store screamed and ran, the car 
passed within a few feet of Cosantino who was 
sprawled in the middle of the road, his face down, 
one knee hunched up. The white scarf had got 
tangled around his neck. His hat had fallen off. The 
car passed over the hat and close to Cosantino and 
Harry fired two shots into the body, and the car 
leaped forward, swinging around the corner. People 
running along the street, were yelling. A cop on a 
bicycle came along but they sped by him and he 
blew his whistle. 

They turned north. “We got the wop,” Harry 
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said, “we got the wop.” The blood seemed to be 
surging into his head. He heard the whistle again 
and laughed out loud. The car turned east, north, 
west, north, south, zigzagging down to the lake front. 
In Exhibition Park Eddie got out of the car and 
changed the license plate. Harry got out of the car 
and helped him put up the car top. Then they took 
off the caps and put on felt hats. Harry grinned at 
Eddie when they were driving along the lake front. 

“That was a good job,” he said. 

“The best in the world,” Eddie said. 

They drove downtown. There seemed to be no 
noise in the city, everything quiet, and Harry couldn’t 
even hear the car wheels moving on the road. He 
listened intently, waiting to hear the wheels, and 
heard a purring sound and felt better. Suddenly he 
thought of Cosantino standing bewildered on the 
road, then swaying drunkenly and spinning a little 
on his heel before going down. Cosantino on the 
road, his face against the pavement. He closed his 
eyes, opened them quickly, looking at Eddie. Eddie’s 
fat face had a pleasant expression. Harry wiped his 
lips with his tongue, deliberately avoiding bad 
thoughts. He thought of something else, anything 
that had happened the night before. 

The car stopped outside the bookstore. Jimmie 
came out on the sidewalk and grinned, waving his 
hand. Harry was suddenly glad to see Jim. He put 
his hand on his shoulder as though he hadn’t seen 
him for a long time. He looked at him as if he hadn’t 
really expected to see him, and had experienced all 
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_ the disappointment, and then, accidentally, had en- 
countered him again. 

Eddie stayed in the car to drive it over to the 
garage. Jim and Harry went through the store to the 
office and sat down, and Harry told about it. He 
didn’t use many words. 

“It was going to be me or Cosantino,” he said. 

“You can bet your boots on that, anyway.” 

“T know I’m right.” 


9 


The rest of the afternoon he was nervously alert 
but gradually became confident and sure of himself. 
Over an hour he sat in the office, expecting some- 
thing to happen, then got up and walked into the 
store and talked casually with Eva Lawson. He be- 
gan to talk pompously, turning his mouth down at 
the corner. He put his hands in his pockets, leaned 
against a table and grinned. He felt very impressive, 
and wanted to talk authoritatively to some one. He 
went back to the office to think of people he might 
talk to, and remembering Julie Roberts, slammed 
the palm of his hand on the desk, for she would be 
astonished at his self-possession, while he suggested 
certain facts that would leave her with absolutely 
nothing to say. Augustus, her husband, was of no 
consequence, she could get rid of him for the eve- 
ning. So he looked up the number in the phone-book, 
found they were living in Julia’s cottage and phoned 
her, and she was first of all surprised, then polite, 
and finally quite eager to see him in the evening. 
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He drove up to Julie’s house. She opened the door. 
Standing in the hall he was sore at himself for think- 
ing momentarily of Augustus. Julie took hold of his 
hand and he sat down on the couch but he moved 
awkwardly, for he didn’t have the old curiosity. He 
felt he was with a very big woman, wondering what 
to say easily, and she remained a very big woman. 
She smiled. Her face was pale, with the cheeks faintly 
rouged. Her face was round. Her lips moved. She 
said: “Why on earth haven’t you come around be- 
fore, Harry?” 

“Oh, I thought you’d be all wrapped up in Augus- 
tus,” he said playfully. 

She sat down slowly, very heavily, the spring sag- 
ging, stretching, sinking, and she leaned heavily 
against him, her hand on his knee. “Start talking 
about yourself,” she said. 

“There’s nothing much to say. Jim was asking for 
you the other day. You remember Jim?” 

“Yes. I liked him. What are you thinking about 
so solemnly?” 

“T’m not thinking about anything, Julie.” 

“You don’t look happy.” 

“Honestly, I’m happy, happy. Sure, ’m ‘tie hap- 
piest guy in the world.” 

“Kiss me.” 

He kissed her, without putting his arm around her, 
then tried to talk rapidly because she was looking at 
him too eagerly. She got up, moved over to the desk, 
the size of her startling him, and sat down slowly. 
He watched her covering completely the seat and 
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back of the chair. She bent over the desk, a curious 
rigidity to her body, her fingers stroking gently a 
metal paper-knife. “What’s so different about her,” 
he thought, as she put both hands flat on the table, 
interested only, it seemed, in the large green blotter 
on the desk. 

“How have things been going?” he said slowly, 
fumbling for words. 

“There have been times when I would have ohoned 
you, times when I was so unhappy I wanted to sit 
all day without moving. What have you been doing?” 

“Things have been going all right, Julie.” 

“We used to have such good times together.” 

“Good times, I liked the good times. They were 
part of a fine summer and I was pretty happy. I 
needed to be happy then.” 

Curious, he watched her, imagining she was delib- 
erately arranging and rearranging words to get a 
convincing combination, and he was embarrassed, for 
she no longer seemed so experienced and aloof. In 
her big body she had apparently felt many of the im- 
portant sensations that elude most women, he used 
to think; she had smiled at him, always held in re- 
straint, till he felt like a kid, nervously hoping to 
touch her. That arousing part of her was gone. He 
had no words for her. She sat there, still trying to get 
the right words. 

“Have you sometimes felt that you’d like to make 
love to me?” she said, without smiling. “I’m happy, 
but I’m lonely, I don’t mean Augustus isn’t good 
company but he needs a background. He’s individ- 
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ualistic compared with other people but always there 
must be the other people. By himself, or just the 
two of us together, well . . . it’s very lonesome. He 
plays the violin for me then.” 

She was talking quite rapidly and he was inter- 
ested. She used to talk lazily, now she was trying to 
convince him of something important to her. 

“TI don’t mean I don’t want him. I do, but he’s 
slight, or rather, inadequate. Oh, he’d far rather some 
one else was interested in me too. Then he wouldn’t 
feel entirely responsible. Do you see, Harry? He’s 
really very nice.” 

“He's not a bad kid at that,” Harry said, gener- 
ously stretching his legs, “but just a kid and not 
very interesting to me, Julie.” He felt very gener- 
ous. 

“Of course not, silly, nor would he be offended at 
you for saying it. He wouldn’t be jealous of you 
either. You two are so entirely different, he’d never 
feel jealous of you.” 

He frowned, while she went on talking, wondering 
why she was trying to interest him in Augustus. The 
implication was eluding him, and then he decided 
vaguely that she was attempting to come to an un- 
derstanding on the basis of their appreciation of Au- 
gustus. He started to laugh. He slapped her lightly 
on the back and laughed. She simply took hold of his 
hand, holding it firmly, her eyes turned toa corner of 
the room. He followed the line from her eyes. Noth- 
ing in the corner. His hand was getting moist, so he 
tried to withdraw it gently but she held tightly, her 
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hand trembling. He said good-naturedly: “I’ve often 
thought of you, Julie, nine times out of ten, when I 
get fed up with all kinds of people, and I want some 
one to talk easily and slowly, making me feel I’m 
not so wise.” He stopped abruptly. She loomed over 
him, her body trembling. He went on nervously, “TI 
mean sometimes in the evening. Oh, leave go my 
hand, Julie, your nail, ouch,” he tried to pull it away, 
but she held on, bending over him, following him, 
getting up slowly, her lips shaped to kiss him. 

He put his arm on her shoulder, the tips of his 
fingers touching her hair lightly. She smiled, moving 
to sit down again but he held on to her, his arm 
slipping around her waist. Her heavy corset, hard 
under his fingers, terrified him; he let go suddenly 
and she sat down, the couch-spring sagging beneath 
her. Never before had she seemed such a huge woman, 
and he wouldn’t sit down beside her. He shoved his 
hands in his pockets, staring at her round large knees. 
Always he had thought of her as a woman with a big 
body, now she was merely a fat woman of a startling 
size, years older than he had imagined. He tried to 
be sympathetic. 

“It was good to see you,” he said, “but I really 
ought to go now.” 

“Sit down a few minutes,” she said slowly. 

“Tf I sit down I'll stay.” He smiled with difficulty, 
feeling the lines on his face. “I must go and be home 
early for I’ve had no sleep for weeks. I just wanted 
to drop in on you.” 

“There wasn’t much use coming,” she said, with- 
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out looking at him. He was ready to answer genially, 
but saw only the white part in her dark hair and said 
weakly: “No, I guess there wasn’t much use com- 
ing.” 

“Don’t go, be a good scout and stay for a while, 
Harry.” 

“T got to go,” he said suddenly. He looked at her 
directly, repeating angrily: “I got to go.” She didn’t 
move from the couch and he walked quickly out of 
the room. He took his hat and coat from a peg in the 
hall, and opened the front door, putting his coat on 
as he hurried along the street. 

The cold air calmed him. He walked slower, draw- 
ing on his gloves. “What the hell,” he thought, 
“what the hell. Why did I ever go to see Julie.” 
Back there on the couch she sat, huge and immov- 
able, encased in steel bands, but walking along to- 
ward Yonge Street lights, he was sorry to remember 
he had once thought her so mysteriously desirable, 
and though all feeling for her had gone, old thoughts 
of her weren’t very comforting. “I wonder what the 
hell’s the matter with me, I’m sick of everybody al- 
most,” he thought. “I got to do something about it.” 
At the corner he went into the tobacco shop and got 
cigarettes, and talked to the man behind the counter 
till other customers came in and he was obliged to 
leave. He wouldn’t go home so early, and looked up 
at the clock on the firehall, twenty minutes to ten, so 
he walked north on Yonge Street, standing a while 
in front of the moving-picture show, reading the 
bright posters till he said to himself: “I’m getting 
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sick of this whole damned business, what’s the mat- 
ter with me?” For the first time he thought of the 
possibility of being arrested. There would be a trial, 
the best lawyers in the city working for him, his pic- 
ture in all the papers, headlines carrying his name 
and big lawyers getting an easy acquittal finally. 
Vera would cry. She would leave the city. She would 
leave the country and, dressed in black, go from one 
place to another. But why dressed in black, he 
thought, moving away from the theatre, walking up 
the street. The streets were slushy, there had been a 
thaw, and he unbuttoned his overcoat. “I think it’s 
about time I made up my mind about Vera,” he 
thought. “I got to do it sometime.” It was just 
as well his mother was dead. Remembering Jim 
had said months ago that he had fallen in love with 
his mother, he tried to remember her face at the 
time they lived in Maydale when she was younger. 
Some day, later on, when he got out of the whole 
racket, he would take Vera for a week-end in May- 
dale, and they would talk to people who had known 
his mother and father and perhaps go for a long ride 
in the country. He was entering the subway and 
looked around alertly. It was dark in the subway so 
he walked rapidly, very practical again. Shadows 
from pillars made him uneasy and he knew he had 
been foolish to go walking in lonely places. He 
wanted to run but deliberately walked slower. “Cos- 
antino be damned,” he muttered. 

At the end of the subway, he shrugged his shoul- 
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ders and leaned against an iron railing. Here at the 
end of the dark subway he was alone. The subway 
was at the foot of a sloping hill, car tracks climbing 
up the other side, a long slope of street lights. He 
looked up at the stars, was quite comfortable against 
the railing, and the solitude and darkness were pleas- 
ant. No one on the street. Deliberately he sought the 
thread of his thoughts of Maydale, to walk again in 
the town, close to his mother. He grinned to him- 
self, imagining Vera beside him strolling very for- 
mally along the main street. A street-car light at the 
other end of the subway flashed brightly and the 
car rumbled noisily. He walked up the hill. In the 
afternoon he had felt impressive and had thought of 
talking pompously to Julie about Cosantino, now 
it seemed a far-away thought. He walked up to St. 
Clair and all the way home. 

He went into his own room and looked at himself 
in the mirror as if not accustomed to seeing his own 
image. He leaned forward, closer to the mirror. He 
grinned at himself. Afterwards, he was jovial with 
Anna, teasing her, pinching her, but he didn’t want 
to make love to her. 

In the morning he read the papers. The morning 
papers carried stories with pictures of Cosantino and 
the word of detectives that it was a bootleg feud. 
Later on in the afternoon reporters had more time to 
be diligent and the papers carried full-page stories 
with pictures of the Cosantino family. He looked at 
the picture of Mrs. Cosantino and wanted to cry. 
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She was young and good-looking. He looked at Cos- 
antino and felt sorry for him. “T had nothing against 
that guy,” he thought. “Only it had to be done.” 

He read about the plan for an elaborate funeral. 
Thousands of dollars for a casket. Thousands of dol- 
lars for flowers to cover the casket. He read the pa- 
per at half-past six in the evening, sitting across from 
Anna at the table. The police were discouraged be- 
cause Cosantino’s friends wouldn’t say whom they 
thought responsible, but Mike Gerrardi, Cosantino’s 
partner, told a reporter he would willingly meet the 
murderer and settle the matter hand to hand. Ger- 
rardi’s words were impressive and read splendidly. 
In the paper there was a long account of Cosantino’s 
charities and the articles of furniture in his home and 
paintings he had bought for fabulous prices and a 
piano far-famed, the work of a master, and pictures 
of three of his cars, roadster, touring and family 
limousine, and estimated values of rugs, mirrors, suits 
of clothes, silverware, talking-machines, brass, and 
clocks. 

At first Harry resented somuch talk of Cosantino’s 
life and said, “hmmm, humph,” but the feeling 
passed away and he wondered at the Italian’s influ- 
ence. He was impressed. He made up his mind to at- 
tend the funeral. 

It was a big elaborate funeral. Harry spoke gently 
to the widow, who fainted when the casket was car- 
ried out. Thousands of people were on the street. 
Simon Asche, one of the pall-bearers, wouldn’t speak 
to Harry at first, but later on hesaid quietly: “What 
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are you doing in this house, you son of a bitch?” 
Harry said: “What’s it to you, ya little kike.” 

Weinreb and O’Reilly were at the funeral and 
shook their heads sadly looking for the last time at 
the face in the coffin. It was hard to get close to the 
cofin because of the flowers. 

Police formed a cordon around the house. From 
flat roofs and leaning out of attic windows, people 
watched the hearse go slowly along the street, a long 
line of cars following it to the cemetery. Jim and 
Harry were in one of the cars. There wasn’t much to 
say. The cemetery was up Yonge Street, at the city 
limit, a sloping hill and a long valley. The snow had 
all gone from the side of the hill and the valley, but 
the warm sun melted frost in the ground and the 
hill was slippery underfoot. The long line of mourn- 
ers followed the casket around the crescent curve of 
the cinder path, and passing the tombstones, Harry 
read the Irish Catholic names, O’Donnelly, Fitzpat- 
rick, O’Neil, McDonagh, and a few Italian names on 
newer tombstones. At the open grave he shuddered 
and wouldn’t look at the casket, and standing there 
bareheaded, he kept his thoughts on the old Irish 
names on tombstones, but the softly-weeping women 
elbowing him, annoyed him, and he looked down the 
long valley at aristocratic vaults like Greek temples 
and the whole world seemed to become quietly un- 
important and he felt sad and sorry for Cosantino 
and himself. 

The crowd moved slowly away from the grave. He 
walked with Jim, his head still uncovered. A reporter 
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from the Star touched his arm and said: “Well, 
how’s it all going to turn out?” 

“T don’t know,” Harry said. 

“You had nothing against him did you, Mr. Trot- 
ter?” 

“Not a thing in the world.” 

“T’ve been watching to see who didn’t come to the 
funeral.” 

“That’s a good idea,” Harry said, and the reporter 
went away. 

On the way back from the cemetery he was de- 
pressed and exchanged only small-talk with Jim. He 
leaned over to one side in the taxi and closed his 
eyes. He thought of the crowd in the cemetery and 
longed to surround himself with people who would 
respect him and look up to him, more influential and 
stronger than Cosantino, himself in the centre of a 
crowd, at the head of a long table, a political ban- 
quet, a party, the biggest party ever thrown in the 
city, everybody there, ward heelers, big guys, John- 
ston, the dukes in politics, women and wine and 
whiskey and food, slabs of it, gobs of it, truck loads 
of beer, champagne. He opened his eyes and sat up 
straight. The idea excited him. Later on he would 
explain it to Jim. 


PART IV. 


Digitized by Google 
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Tue tombstones in the cemetery where Cosantino 
had been buried impressed him so that for days 
after, in idle moments, he remembered standing on 
the cinder path, looking at the crowd around the 
grave. Tall granite stones, polished and carved, were 
beautiful but one huge, uncut granite cross, towering 
over smaller stones, seemed remarkable for dignity 
and strength. He remembered the time he had 
thought of going to Maydale where his mother was 
buried and longed to see a huge cross over her grave. 
It was an exciting notion and he thought of going 
there at once and was happy and not at all senti- 
mental, for it was advisable, in any event, to go 
away for a week. It astonished him to find so much 
pleasure in such a simple thought, and he deter- 
mined not to tell anybody, but later on, talking to 
Jimmie Nash, it was necessary to tell him he would 
be gone for three days, looking up some of his moth- 
er’s people in Maydale. He told the same story to 
Anna. 

On Friday morning he took the train, and as it 
moved out he wondered why he hadn’t asked Vera 
to come with him as he had at first intended, but he 
preferred to be alone, for the feeling he looked for- 
ward to couldn’t be shared with any one, and be- 
sides, he wasn’t quite ready for Vera. Still, there 
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were complications in all his thoughts of her. He sat 
back in the seat, half-closing his eyes, avoiding any 
kind of thoughts. The train, in the yard, moved 
slowly and the whole movement of his life seemed to 
have slowed down, and there was a new pleasure in 
enjoying the vaguest sensations. Maydale was an 
hour’s ride from the city, but he didn’t read, though 
he had two new mystery stories in his handbag. He 
went into the smoking-car and was alone for half an 
hour, looking out of the window, occasionally count- 
ing telegraph poles, contented until two cattle-deal- 
ers, who had got on at the last stop, came into the 
smoking-car. He went back to the parlor-car and 
amused himself remembering that his people had 
come to the city over this road. Ten years ago he had 
gone to Maydale for his mother’s burial, but he 
couldn’t remember the station or the village, so 
through the window he followed the bare fields, dun- 
colored after winter’s snow, and isolated farmhouses 
appeared too lonely and remote from life. He saw a 
woman standing at a farmhouse door and a young 
man walking up a lane, and leaned forward eagerly, 
glad to see a figure breaking the desolation of the 
country, and followed the woman with his eyes till 
the car swung him round a bend. 

The conductor called out “Stouffville Junction. 
Change here for Maydale.” At twenty minutes to 
twelve, irresolute, he got off the train. He asked a 
man in the ticket office how to get to Maydale and 
the man told him to wait for the jitney, or hire a 
buggy. No trains stopped at Maydale. So he walked 
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down the dusty road to a frame hotel and said good- 
morning to an old man hunched in a chair on a 
freshly-painted veranda. The man regarded him sus- 
piciously, muttering vaguely. Inside the hotel, he 
pounded on the desk and asked a man in a blue shirt 
if there was an hotel in Maydale. There was a small 
hotel in Maydale, the man said, and he recom- 
mended one of his own buggies and a horse in the 
stable. 

On the front steps Harry waited till they hitched 
up the horse. Stouffville was discouraging, no one on 
the road, only the old man on the chair, wagging his 
beard. Harry didn’t like the road or the color of the 
houses. He smelled the fresh paint and liked it, and 
cheerfully noticed marks of raking on the lawn across 
the road. The horse and buggy stopped at the curb. 
The stable-hand said: “She don’t need much atten- 
tion. She ain’t as young as she used to be, but she 
gets there just the same, and that’s all you want.” 

Harry gave him a quarter. Uncertain of himself, 
he sat in the buggy and said “Geedap.” Maydale 
was fourteen miles away, it wasn’t the first time he 
had ever driven a horse, and he liked having the reins 
in his hands. Carelessly, he tilted his hat back on his 
head, to show indifference, for he knew the man was 
noticing him, leaning forward alertly. Out of the 
town, he drove along the main road, the horse jog- 
ging evenly, the reins held loosely. He was in no 
hurry and though all along the road there was only 
the monotony of irregular wooden fences to inter- 
est him, he drove slowly, for the air was good, and it 
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was a holiday. This road, at a time when he was very 
young, he must have known well, and he wished 
there were green summer fields and leaves on the 
bare trees. For no reason he became very happy and 
jerking out the whip from its place, tickled the hind- 
quarters of the beast till it leaped forward angrily, a 
swinging, swaying gait suggesting its annoyance, and 
he clicked his tongue on his teeth. The road dipped 
down between low hills. A line of trees on top of 
the hills interested him, so he stopped the horse on 
a bridge over a small stream, wishing the branches 
were covered with green leaves, and moving the horse 
to the middle of the bridge he tried spitting into the 
stream, following with his eyes a piece of white pa- 
per on slow-moving water, till it was carried out of 
sight around a bend. He grinned, wanting the horse 
to jump forward, go charging into the village, down 
the main street, panting and steaming; instead they 
loafed along and he leaned back in the seat, the warm 
sun and the clip clop of the hoofs making him 
drowsy, all the way into Maydale. 

The village surprised him, so many houses were 
of limestone. Then he remembered it was a limestone 
district. The horse slowed down to a walk on the 
main street and he looked at the Anglican Church 
and the town hall, and many stone houses. There 
was more sun than in Stouffville and some people 
were on the street. The horse stopped mechanically, 
near a small stone hotel. He got out, and in the hotel 
asked the man behind the desk if he could get a good 
meal, and a stable for the horse. The man, who had 
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been reading the paper, smiling, kept a finger on the 
line, pointing at the dining-room door. He said the 
horse and buggy could be left in the livery-stable as 
long as he pleased. 

In the dining-room he was alone. It was late for 
dinner and a boy with a clean apron brought him 
some pork chops. He ate the pork chops and some 
cake and drank a glass of milk, and went out to look 
at the village. 

People on the short main street were friendly and 
he nodded agreeably. He had a long talk with the 
livery-stable man, who directed him to the Anglican 
cemetery, after insisting he remembered Harry’s 
father and mother from twenty-five years ago. He 
was a skinny old man with yellow teeth and a habit 
of listening with his mouth held wide open. He be- 
came very positive, as he talked, that he remembered 
the Trotters. Putting a hand on Harry’s shoulder, he 
stood on the sidewalk, pointing the way to the ceme- 
tery,—two blocks south and walk down opposite the 
brown frame house. The Trotters, he said, used to 
live down the road and three blocks to the left, only 
a brick cottage was there now, with the lilac bushes 
on one side. 

Harry walked to the cottage, and sat on the wide 
stump of a poplar-tree close to the curb, looking at 
the neat brick house where once had been the old 
rough-cast two-storied one. Vaguely he remem- 
bered the lilac bushes, leafless now and thick at the 
roots, well trimmed, older than the brick cottage. As 
a kid he had run around the house, chased by his 
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cousin and a black dog, dodging among the lilac 
bushes. At twilight three or four kids played around 
the big poplar, a stump now. With his eyes closed, he 
imagined the old house was there, but when he 
opened them the neat brick house was an irritating 
sight; so he got up and walked back to the main 
street and the road to the cemetery. 

The Anglican cemetery was at the edge of the vil- 
lage and beyond the cemetery were a few houses and 
barns, and then a long stretch of bare field to the 
horizon. In the afternoon sun the cemetery, after 
winter snows, was dirty, and a poor place for graves. 
It was dry on the path, but walking on sod, looking 
for the family plot, his shoes sank into soft mud. 
The sod was faded, and some of last year’s flowers 
lay dry and dead on remembered tombstones. Pre- 
tentious stones on well-kept graves offended him, 
and he was indignant, as though it had become 
necessary to defend his parents; for he knew he would 
find a poor stone on the family plot. Two small stones 
about a foot high were on the family plot, “James 
Trotter in his fifty-second year,” and “Amelia Trot- 
ter, beloved wife of James Trotter.” The stones were 
square and dirty. He looked down at the sod, strange- 
ly embarrassed before the small stones and last year’s 
grass, and wanting to kneel down and mumble some 
prayers, his mouth opened a little; he moistened his 
lips, scraped one foot in the mud, then looked around 
wildly, alone in the desolate place of stones and dried 
grass and rotten twigs. He looked up at the sky, then 
at the sod, and walked away quickly, out of the ceme- 
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tery. He saw no one, there were no sounds; there was 
sun, but no breeze, and nothing moved. 

A little way down the road from the cemetery 
was a stone-cutter who displayed his stones on his 
front lawn. Small tombstones without inscriptions 
were planted on the lawn, not far from the street. 
From the sidewalk Harry looked at the stones criti- 
cally, shrugged his shoulders, took two steps away, 
then came back and walked up the path to rap on 
the door. A tidy woman with gray hair came to the 
door. 

“T’d like to talk about a stone,” Harry said. 

“Oh, just one minute,” she said and called “Tom, 
Tom.” A man in a brown sweatercoat, smoking a 
pipe, came along the hall. He had long red mous- 
taches, faded at the tips. “Was it a stone?” he said. 

“T want to see a very big stone,” Harry said. 

“Well, you can’t do better than some of those out 
there,” he said. “The stones out there are good enough 
for any one in town.” 

“Listen, you don’t get me. I want something big, 
grand.” 

The man was offended. The woman said: “Every 
stone there is pretty enough for any one.” 

“You don’t get me. I want something big and I'll 
pay for it and I want it at once, see. Raw stone. A 
stand-out. My God man, this ain’t all the stone there 
is in the country, is it?” 

“Who said it was? Sure, I got some stone. I got 
stone in the back yard, but a lot of good it'll do us, 
unless I make you something.” 
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“Lemme see the stone first.” 

“There’s nothing to see. It’s just stone.” 

“Let the gentleman see what you have, Tom,” the 
woman said. 

So they went around to the back yard and looked 
at two pieces of solid granite, each about seven feet 
long and two-and-a-half by two, rough-hewn and 
massive, and Tom said it had been there since last 
fall. They sat on the stone, without speaking, till 
Harry slapped the man on the back and said what 
was it worth to make a pillar with the two pieces. 

“Don’t be silly,” the man said. 

“Go easy and don’t be so damn fresh. I'll pay you 
money for this. I mean it.” 

Tom said patiently it was a foolish notion because 
a pillar wasn’t a stone. Harry, deliberately polite, 
asked if he couldn’t take his tools and taper an end 
for the top, leaving most of the fourteen feet rough- 
hewn, different from all other stones, and quickly he 
took out fifty dollars, offering it as an advance, with 
his own final price later. Tom, slightly flustered, said 
the cemetery authorities mightn’t stand for it. 
“Promise them anything,” Harry said. 

“It would take at least two weeks,”’ Tom said. 

“T want it to-morrow afternoon.” 

“My lord man, it’d take half a dozen men to get 
it to the cemetery, and I got to do work on it too.” 

‘Hire a regiment, but get it there to-morrow and 
then send a man down to the hotel for me when I 
can see it.” 

The stone-cutter scratched his head, then remem- 
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bered there ought to be an inscription, which would 
cost a little more, and would have to be done later 
anyway. He agreed to taper an end and have it 
propped over the grave by to-morrow, but suggested 
respectfully that he ought to have some money to 
pay for help. They shook hands, very friendly. On 
the way back to the hotel Harry whistled cheerfully. 

He had an early supper and afterward sat on the 
veranda, smoking cigarettes, his feet on the rail, and 
tilting back in the rocking-chair. Three men were on 
the veranda but he didn’t bother talking to them. 
After seven o’clock three young fellows and two girls, 
walking slowly, passed the hotel. One of the girls was 
pretty. The young men were dressed carefully, their 
faces very clean. It was getting dark, the corner light 
was brighter now. A tall man on a bicycle, peddling 
slowly, came down the road. Harry heard some one 
laughing, a girl giggling, and leaning forward, he tried 
to see her. She laughed again, and he jerked his head, 
staring across the road at the thick trunk of a tree, 
sure the girl and fellow were there. He smiled hap- 
pily, positive that he understood everything that was 
bothering the boy and girl; he was in his own town; 
a silly notion for he wasn’t at home at all, but a 
stranger, and he wondered why he had come to May- 
dale. He had come because of his mother, but now he 
didn’t remember her very well. A long time ago she 
used to get excited easily and her voice was harsh and 
she spoke fiercely, then became nervous and started 
to cry. She had many arguments with his father, but 
soon became friendly and tried to pamper the old 
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man till he was good-humored again. She bought 
furniture slowly and carefully and the selection of 
wall-paper always bothered her. When they decided 
to repaper a room she brought home five or six 
sample rolls of paper and pinned the sample on the 
wall, comparing the colors and patterns a long time 
till satisfied she had selected the finest pattern. She 
was critical of other people and, of course, Harry re- 
alized it for the first time, she would have liked Vera, 
who was always so neat and tidy around the house, 
never deceitful, and whose clothes fitted her nicely. 
He closed his eyes, taking pleasure in an imaginary 
meeting of Vera and his mother, watching them get- 
ting interested in each other gradually, each one 
coming to him in turn, assuring him of splendid qual- 
ities in the other. | 

Holding this agreeable thought, he got up, left the 
veranda, and walked slowly down the street to a 
soda parlor for a root-beer. Young people were sit- 
ting at the wire-legged round tables. He asked the 
Greek for a root-beer, drank it slowly, then walked 
back to the hotel, thinking comfortably of getting 
into bed early, stretching leisurely under clean 
sheets, and reading a mystery story for hours till he 
dropped off to sleep. 

In the early afternoon next day, the stone-cutter 
came to the hotel and asked Harry to go to the 
cemetery. They walked together to the cemetery 
and from a hundred yards away Harry saw a small 
crowd, and in the centre of the crowd, a huge pillar 
of granite tapered to a point, held up by scantling 
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props. Everybody watched him come along the ceme- 
tery path, and he was embarrassed, for some of them 
were smiling openly and others looked at him curi- 
ously, whispering among themselves. 

The stone-cutter leaned against a prop. “The mor- 
tar’s not dry yet but I guess we can just about take 
the props down now,” he said. “Does it look like 
what you wanted?” 

Harry, forgetting the crowd, concentrated on the 
pillar of granite, a solid cenotaph among smaller 
stones, its rugged massiveness pleasing him, and he 
was ready to enjoy all the sensations he had looked 
forward to. Deliberately he thought of his mother, 
groping for the old feeling as he stood there, his 
hat off, looking at the pillar’s peak, but he became 
very conscious of people watching him curiously. 
He turned to the stone-cutter and said, “Send these 
hicks away,” and the stone-cutter said, “It can’t be 
done, sir. They seen me putting this stone up and 
they’ve been here an hour.” 

So he closed his eyes but the dream was broken 
and he said to the stone-cutter: “Well, let’s get out 
of here. Walk down the road a piece. This looks all 
right to me.” A few people followed them from the 
cemetery but most of the crowd remained before 
the pillar. 

Speaking casually, Harry told the man to put an 
inscription on the stone as soon as possible, copying 
it from the small stone. Tom asked: “Just the lady, 
or the husband too?” 

“Oh both, certainly,” Harry said. 
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He paid him generously, asking him to have a 
photograph taken of the stone and the inscription 
and flowers heaped around the base. He gave him a 
city address. They shook hands and Harry walked 
away. 

Out of sight of the cemetery he was happy, not 
thinking of anything in particular, but content from 
having done something that had been absolutely 
necessary for his own good. At the hotel he learned 
that a train left Stouffville Junction at eight o’clock, 
so he had an early supper, and afterward went 
down to the livery-stable to have the horse hitched 
to the buggy. The liveryman offered to have a boy 
drive him to the Junction but he preferred to go 
alone. He drove away from Maydale in the late after- 
noon when the streets were quiet, a few women on 
the verandas, and some families having early sup- 
per. The horse was going briskly, he held the reins 
tightly, sitting erect till he got on the road to Stouff- 
ville. Well away from the town, he started to sing 
out loud, then talked cheerfully to the horse, making 
strange clicking noises with his tongue and lips. The 
road was good, the wire fences new in this district, 
and farmhouses clean and of a prosperous appear- 
ance. At sundown the sky was red in the west, and 
stopping the horse he watched for a long time the 
sun becoming larger and redder, and felt solemn and 
alone. He listened for some sound to arouse him, 
and heard faintly a chirping sparrow. He jerked the 
reins, the horse jogged along. 

He leaned back, the horse taking its own time. 
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Some day he might get a place in the country. “That 
would probably appeal to Vera very much,” he 
thought. He urged the horse along, eager to be back 
in the city, and thinking pleasantly of Vera now, 
on the way home. For days his thoughts had been 
drifting toward her, and he was taking it for granted 
that he was going back to the city to have a long talk 
with her. Then he remembered that party he had 
planned and seriously he thought of Cosantino’s 
friend, Sime Asche, who couldn’t worry him except 
that he was a friend of O’Reilly. “Oh well,” he 
thought, “there are some things that simply have to 
get cleared away first, then I’ll fix it up with Vera.” 

He had to wait twenty-five minutes for the train 
to the city. 


2 


His neck felt uncomfortable in the stiff collar and 
dinner jacket. He drove Anna down to the hotel, in- 
tending to get there half an hour before guests 
arrived. They drove in the open car, the weather was 
good, & spring breeze blowing from the lake. 

They saw the chef first. On the way down, Harry 
had told her about the dinner, the cooking, the month- 
and-a-half spent in preparation, the liqueurs, wines, 
cases of champagne. He had wanted a whole roast- 
pig and venison, barbecue style, for the hundred 
guests, but the chef, a silent, sad little man, had 
objected because his kitchens and ovens were not 
big enough for whole venisons. A whole pig, he said, 
was very tough, and didn’t look nice, but a suckling, 
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twenty sucklings would be just the thing. The chef 
went with them to the ballroom. He was polite. 
They stood at the doorway, looking down long tables, 
and the chef apologized for being able to get only 
two bottles of real green Chartreuse, fifty dollars a 
bottle, forty years old. The chef went away. Harry 
looked at his image in a long mirror. Hestraightened 
his shoulders, waving his hand at himself, “You're 
there, kid,” he thought. Out of the corner of his eye 
he saw Anna smiling. Turning quickly, he kissed her, 
shaking her and getting powder from her shoulders 
on his jacket. 

Then he was aware of being practically alone in 
the big ballroom. He looked around, wanting people 
to come. For the moment, the idea, the party, the 
food seemed unimportant, and he wondered how it 
had come that he was standing there looking at him- 
self in the mirror. 

He heard laughing and talking in the corridor, the 
negro orchestra getting off the elevator. Grinning, 
they came over the carpeted floor of the blue room 
to the ballroom. Then Jimmie and Eva Lawson, 
arm in arm, came along from the corridor and bowed 
to Harry. 

“Great King Harry,” he said. 

“Damn glad to see you, Jimmie.” 

“Great King Harry.” 

“Lay off.” 

“Good King Harry.” 

“You two have a head start,” naa said. Eva’s 
eyes were shining too brightly. Her dress was cut low, 
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just a band around her breasts. She laughed happily, 
patting her hair, pouting her lips at Jimmie, who 
insisted upon being soberly serious. 

“Will O’Reilly come?” Harry asked. 

“Said he would, didn’t he?” 

“T know he did, only that don’t mean nothing.” 

Harry turned to shake hands eagerly with Harry 
Johnston, who was standing with Collins, Alderman 
in Ward Three, his hands behind his back. He wanted 
to impress Johnston, an old-timer in politics, a party 
man, strong on the stump and in a convention. They 
shook hands. Johnston was friendly, and made some 
jokes, suggesting he had a long thirst. Collins and 
Johnston were interested in some hot-looking babies 
in the blue room, they said. “He’s a nice guy,” Harry 
thought, and feeling happy, put his arm around 
Johnston’s shoulder to lead him over to Anna and 
Eva and Jimmie. 

He talked with Johnston till he saw O’Reilly 
standing a few feet away, grinning at Johnston. 
Harry was uncomfortable. He waved his hand. 
O’Reilly was enormous in a dinner jacket. It was 
early in the evening but he was hot already, wiping 
his forehead with a big silk handkerchief. O’Reilly 
was stroking the end of his nose, which had been 
pulled out of shape. He laughed from his teeth out, 
his fat belly bobbing up and down. “It looks as if 
you're throwing a swell feed,” he said to Harry. 
Whenever Harry talked to O’Reilly he felt appre- 
hensive because he was so much aware of him, his 
personality, his fat face, the easy money that went 
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his way. Ten years ago O’Reilly had been a bar- 
tender out of a job. He had taken a temporary job 
for two weeks, running an hotel for a woman whose 
bartender was away on holidays. In two weeks 
O’Reilly impressed the woman so much that she mar- 
ried him, and when her bartender came back there 
was no job for him. That was the year before pro- 
hibition. He got in a big stock of liquor and did well 
the first year and had been doing better ever since. 
His son was on the police force, asergeant at a down- 
town station. His brother was Vice President of a lo- 
cal political association. 

The orchestra played lively jazz, the ballroom 
and the blue room coming alive with chatter of 
many voices. Girls dragged fellows out on the floor 
to dance. Some men had their own girls, but twenty 
girls, unaccompanied, loafed around, ready to become 
sociable. Watching astrapping hussy with broad bare 
shoulders and wonderful long legs leaning indolently 
against a table, Harry thought, “The swellest wo- 
men in town, twenty-four carat blondes, I’ve got them 
here.” He rubbed his hands together, smiling at who- 
ever was looking at him. The good-natured, pretty 
women amused him. He closed his eyes, his thoughts 
alive with women, blond heads, dark heads, bare 
bodies, dancing happily. “Wait till things get really 
going,” he thought. 

The party sat down to eat, Harry and Anna at 
the end of the long table. He looked the length of 
the table. He smiled at Anna. Every time he glanced 
around the room he couldn’t help smiling. 
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He looked at the real white Czarist caviare he had 
never tasted before. “It used to be very hard to get,” 
he said to Mr. Johnston, who was sitting three plates 
away. “Indeed,” Mr. Johnston said. Harry wanted 
to tell him the chef’s story of Czarist caviare but 
decided not to. “That would be putting on the dog 
too much,” he thought. Everybody was eating Czar- 
ist caviare, but Harry didn’t like it. 

Honest green turtle soup, imported from England, 
and sherry wine. Bottles of old port wine in the 
hands of many waiters. 

“I had to get the caviare from Paris,” he said to 
Anna. 

“I don’t like it much,” she said. 

“Neither did I, only that ain’t important. See 
what I mean?” 

“I'd like it if I could swill it,” Jimmie said. 

Harry drank eagerly old port wine. He was friend- 
ly, anxious to encourage everybody. Sitting down at 
the head of the table at first he had been embarrassed, 
now he wanted to laugh out happily. He tried to 
think of a good joke, something hot to shock the 
troops, but couldn’t do it. The soup was fine. ‘“That 
chef’s a peach,” he said to Jimmie. The wine was 
good. Thinking of wine confused him, names of old 
vintages, bottles appearing, glasses clinking, swell 
names, green Chartreuse, very rare, ladies and 
gentlemen, very rare, fifty bucks a bottle, forty years 
old, five cases of Chambertin, all to go on the table, 
ten cases of Chateau Yquem and that Italian wine 
the chef had called “Tears of Jesus,” the kind of a 
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name to interest and please Vera. She would say, 
“What a lovely sad name.” It was a rotten time to 
think of Vera. He looked at Anna. She had a nice 
face. She was just finishing the soup. Her neck and 
shoulders were the best in the world. 

The ballrom door opened and a line of waiters 
in single file appeared, each one carrying a platter and 
& young pig, skinned, roasted, a whole apple in the 
mouth, jelly in the eyes, lying in a sea of jelly. 
Twenty waiters served the young roast pig. For 
those who did not like pork, there was planked steak, 
the meat on the ice for three months to give it flavor. 

“Tt’s all so splendid,” Anna said to him. 

“Tt’s nothing. Wait till next time,” he said. 

“You're wonderful, Harry.” 

“Boy, this is a feed,” Jimmie said. 

“What’s O’Reilly thinking?” Harry said to Jim- 
mie. They looked at O’Reilly. He was eating slowly 
without paying attention to the little girl beside him. 
He was eating too attentively. “That guy bothers 
me,” Harry said. 

“Why did you ask him along?” 

“You know what I was after, Jimmie. I wanted 
him to see everything was all right with me. It’s a 
thing you got to do with a guy like O’Reilly.”’ 

“Well, don’t let him crab the party for you.” 

‘He hasn’t got a chance to crab my party, only 
he’s got something on his mind.” 

‘Maybe he’ll go home early.”’ 

“Go home or get drunk, I wish.” 

Everybody was happy. Everybody was drinking. 
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O’Reilly smiled blandly at the eager little girl. Harry 
forgot O’Reilly and ate hungrily until it wasn’t safe 
to eat any more. He drank two glasses of wine, then 
asked the waiter for a highball. Mr. Johnston had a 
highball with him. Then Mr. Johnston had another 
highball, a good sort Mr. Johnston when he got really 
going. The negro orchestra played a blues, and Harry 
had taken just enough liquor to make him feel sad. 
The woeful weary niggers sang a blues that got in- 
side him and made him sad. The dinner was no longer 
important. Looking along tables, listening to girls 
squealing and men eating he felt it had all become 
unimportant. He was missing something. He wanted 
suddenly to be alone, far away from music in an ab- 
solutely silent world, loafing in the shade and having 
idle thoughts, and looking at Vera sprawled on her 
belly. He took another drink. He became much more 
buoyant. He laughed out loud. He wiped his neck 
behind the collar with a silk handkerchief. “T’ll be 
the biggest guy in town,” he thought. 

People, getting up from the tables, started to 
dance, at first dancing gracefully, but becoming care- 
less of the rhythm, they danced sloppily. O’Reilly 
came to the end of the table and asked Anna to 
dance. Harry watched them on the floor. O’Reilly 
was not a good dancer. He was pleased to think 
O’Reilly was such a poor dancer. 

He danced with a slim, supple-bodied bleached 
blonde, her hair dark at the roots. They danced 
slowly, the blonde brushing lazy limbs against him, 
her head drooping back from the arched throat and 
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her breast pressed forward. He tried to dance faster 
but gradually relaxed lazily into the slow time. Then 
he opened his eyes and watched O’Reilly bear-hug- 
ging Anna. He stopped dancing and walked off the 
floor to get a drink. 

Jimmie and Eva Lawson were having a drink. Eva 
was quite drunk but in a contained, hilariously dig- 
nified way. 

“I was talking to O’Reilly,” Jimmie said. 

“What’s eating him?” 

“Nothing’s eating him only he wants to talk to 
you.” 

“Sure, I’d like to talk to him. What’s eatin’ him 
anyway?” 

“Nothing I tellya, only he thinks it’s important.” 

“Well?” 

“That’s all.” 

“Listen Jimmie.” 

“Wh at?” 

“I’m a bigger guy than O’Reilly. I can knock hell 
out of him. If things go right I’ll soon be able to 
knock hell out of everybody. Now if that guy’s got 
anything to say and I don’t like it, I'll tell him off, 
see?’ 

“Suit yourself, only there’s no harm in listening.” 

“Forget him, Jimmie. Watch the waiters pile the 
stuff up.” 

Waiters were carrying cases of champagne to an 
improvised bar in a corner near the door. People 
stopped dancing, crowding near the corner, counting 
cases. Cases were opened rapidly. Ten waiters kept 
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coming on, carrying cases. Some women laughed hap- 
pily and men cheered. The cases were piled up. Three 
waiters could not fill glasses rapidly enough. Every- 
body linked arms, cheering when the cases counted 
up to a hundred. They would never drink it all but 
went at the bottles placed on the long bar. 

It was only half-past one but some girls were being 
attended to by waiters who carried them to rooms 
where waitresses worked on them. Later on the girls 
came back and couldn’t smile easily and make-up 
stood out in blotches on their faces. They kept going 
just the same. 

The orchestra, nearly exhausted at three o'clock, 
was resting when O’Reilly came over to the bar. 
Harry was sitting down in a corner. A slim girl had 
fallen asleep on his shoulder. Harry, sitting there on 
the floor, didn’t have any thoughts. He asked O’Reilly 
to sit down beside him. O’Reilly shook his head and 
said, “I’m going home now, Trotter.” 

“Have a good time?” Harry said. 

“He’s not so bad, he’s a good sort,” Anna said, 
leaning on O’Reilly’s arm. “He wants me to go home 
with him. Think I will as a matter of fact.” 

Harry got up slowly. He was sore at Anna. Maybe 
she was kidding, but it seemed he had really been 
sore at her for months, and unable to understand it. 

“I was talking to Nash,” O’Reilly said, fumbling 
with his limp collar. 

“That’s right.” 

“Did he tell you about to-morrow?” 

“No.” Harry was hanging on tightly to his 
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thoughts, watching O’Reilly. He didn’t like his soft 
fat face. He didn’t like the way he shook his head 
sadly. “What's up?” he asked. 

“We want you to meet us to-morrow in my hotel. 
Asche and Weinreb and myself’ll be there. They 
think one of your boys got Cosantino.” 

“The hell they say so.” 

“Not me though. I don’t know, but let’s get to- 
gether anyway, eh?” 

“Sure Mike, it’s all the same to me.” 

“Nice and friendly too, eh, no need to get excited 
either, I mean, just friendly and peaceable like. See 
what I mean?” 

“Tt’s all right with me, O’Reilly. Only I ain’t tak- 
ing anything. I know just how I stand.” 

“Sure, but we’re friendly, ain’t we? And it’s too 
bad about Cosantino, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is. It really is.” 

“To-morrow then, eh Trotter, two o’clock, eh?” 

O’Reilly went home. Anna stood there, uncertain 
of herself, looking stupidly at Harry. He regarded 
her as if he had known her a long time, and there 
was no use saying anything. There was really no 
reason for feeling that way about her but he wouldn’t 
talk. He wanted her to go so he could be alone. 

A few people still danced slowly on the floor. Some 
of the orchestra were dozing. Women had fallen 
asleep on chairs, or stretched out awkwardly on 
sofas. Three waiters were clearing tables. At eight 
o'clock in the morning a good breakfast would be 
served. Harry walked over to a sofa and stood beside 
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Jimmie who had fallen asleep with Eva Lawson in 
his arms. Eva was a peach of a girl, the same build 
as Vera. 

His thoughts, he realized, were getting confused 
and he was thinking of Vera, Anna, Cosantino and 
O’Reilly, all at the same time. Their faces blurred into 
each other and he could not separate them. He 
wanted to go home. In the morning the edge would 
be worn off the good time. Girls at breakfast would 
look bad. Nobody really happy. Talk would not come 
easily. He decided to go home. He didn’t awaken 
Jimmie. People in the morning could look after 
themselves. 

He took Anna’s arm and they went into the cloak- 
room and got their coats. The elevator went down 
rapidly and Anna’s knees fell away, but she straight- 
ened up. In the cool air they walked a block to the 
parking space. They drove home. The streets were 
quiet in the gray morning light. The air was won- 
derful. He didn’t speak to Anna on the way home. 


3 


He got into bed clumsily. He lay flat on his back, 
his body very tired. He lay on his back to get the maxi- 
mum of feeling from sheets resting lightly on him. 
He had imagined he would go right to sleep and com- 
ing home in the car had thought of bed. “I would 
rather be in bed than any place on earth,” he had 
thought. He was so tired, his body so heavy, it ached 
and he couldn’t get to sleep..Anna had gone to her 
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own room. He turned over on his side, wide awake. 
Anna was probably sound asleep, stretched out, 
sprawled, breathing heavily. Too many pictures in 
his head. He tried thinking of to-morrow and talking 
to O’Reilly and Asche, getting difficulties straight- 
ened out. Asche, O’Reilly, Weinreb, sitting there in 
front of him, talking, explaining, getting sore occa- 
sionally. He couldn’t get beyond a point where he 
imagined himself sitting talking to them. Beyond 
that his thoughts drifted and he had to keep coming 
back. He stopped thinking about them. He had a 
clear picture of Anna in the next room sound asleep, 
untouched, probably wishing, before going to sleep, 
she had gone home with O’Reilly. Any new kind of 
adventure was good enough for her. Anybody’s dame. 
Any big guy’s meat. Still, they were getting along 
all right, he had nothing against her; only he couldn’t 
get hold of her and exhaust her. He clenched his 
hands, detesting her so much he thought of going 
into her room and shaking her. 

Then he was sorry for himself and thought of 
Vera. This time last year she had wanted him to buy 
a house, so they could have a garden and flowers. 
Vera, with her legs, wonderful Vera. He was alone in 
the bed, his body very heavy. “Anna ought to be 
thrown out on her ear,” he muttered suddenly. His 
thoughts becoming disinterested hardly seemed to 
belong to him, then he was asleep. 

In the morning he woke up at eleven o’clock, tired 
but without any kind of a head. He took a bath and 
rubbed himself with the towel. Standing in the bath- 
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room, the towel around one shoulder and under the 
other arm, he jerked and rubbed so vigorously that 
his shoulder and back glowed and he felt the hot 
sting. He rubbed his big chest, slapped his hips and 
stood looking at himself in the mirror. 

He dressed slowly, and pulling on his sock, won- 
dered if Anna were awake. He had been thinking of 
Anna the night before. His feeling for her had so 
changed he wondered vaguely why she was sleeping 
in the next room, and why they had been living to- 
gether. He began to dress rapidly. “The trouble is 
I’m really thinking too much of Vera,’ he said, sit- 
ting on the bed. 

He went into Anna’s room. She was still sleeping, 
the covers thrown back from her right shoulder. Her 
face looked flabby. He sat down on the edge of the 
bed and shook her roughly. She tossed her head 
slightly, opening her eyes. 

“Wasamatter?” she said. 

“Cet up.” 

“Won’t get up.” 

“Get up, I tellya.” 

“Oh hell,” she said, turning over on her side, try- 
ing to get comfortable again. 

He shook her. Her eyes, wide open, stared at him 
angrily. “You go to hell,” she said. 

“Anna, get up.” 

She looked at him steadily, then grinned. She sat 
up in bed stretching slowly, her wide shoulders and 
full breasts moving easily, then at rest again, one 
hand patting her hair. She rubbed her eyes and 
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yawned, ready to stretch again. She looked at him, 
pouting her lips, then laughed out loud, wide awake. 

“Get into bed,” she said. 

“No, I’m dressed.” 

“What’s the matter, what are you sore about? 
You look like a ton of bricks fell on you.” She threw 
off the covers and attentively examined the length 
of her body, and the tips of her toes. She had nice 
feet for a big woman. 

“T want to talk to you. That’s why I wanted you 
up.” 

“What do you want to talk about, Harry?” 

“Nothing much I guess, nothing in particular.” 

“Just feeling talky eh, atta boy.” 

“Go on, get dressed,” he said, turning away and 
going over to the window. He heard Anna getting 
out of bed, heard her bare feet moving on the rug, 
slowly, lazily. Her bare foot lifted, then put down 
again, stockinged. There was a pause. He was think- 
ing only of Anna’s bare feet. “She gets on my 
nerves,” he said to himself. He tried following her 
movements while she dressed. She still had the one 
bare foot, he thought, as she moved around slowly, 
standing up, silk rustling. A garter snapped. She was 
dressing more rapidly. Why the one bare foot? He 
turned quietly, feeling silly. She was standing in her 
stocking feet. She had fooled him by putting on the 
other stocking. He knew he was irritable and told 
himself not to be a fool and quarrel with her. “I’m 
sick and tired of her,” he thought. 

With his chin down he went out of the room. He 
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looked at his watch, eleven o’clock. The maid came 
along the hall to go into Anna’s room. He told her to 
go back and get some breakfast ready. He went into 
his own room, walking around slowly, gradually 
letting himself think about O’Reilly. He went down 
the hall to telephone Jimmie Nash, mainly to hear 
him talking. He sat down and lifting up the receiver, 
suddenly thought of phoning Vera. The operator 
said, “Number, number,” and he sat there thinking 
of Vera. He had nothing to say. It would be stupid to 
phone her. He put down the receiver and got up to 
walk around the room. 

Anna came along the hall, talking casually to the 
maid, and they went into the dining-room to have 
breakfast. He didn’t talk while eating. She was in 
good humor, but knowing he was sullen, didn’t pay 
attention to him. Watching her eating, and looking 
at her face and neck, he was interested because her 
face looked entirely different from the face he had 
seen in the bed. After all, she was a good sport and 
so they exchanged talk in good humor. 

Anna, quite hungry, ate rapidly. They were both 
hungry. He drank black coffee and laughed very 
agreeably. They smoked a cigarette, and Anna put- 
ting plump elbows on the table blew smoke at Harry, 
making pretty faces behind the thin cloud. The food 
made him feel better, and sensing it, she became live- 
ly, instead of lazy; talkative, anxious to hold his at- 
tention. She was entertaining him, not merely sitting 
there having breakfast. The black coffee awakened 
her and she laughed voluptuously as though having 
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breakfast after a night of love-making. At first he 
enjoyed it very much, smiling, reaching over the 
table to pat her shoulder. 

They got up from the table. 

“What are you going to do now?” she said. 

“Guess I’ll go downtown.” 

“T guess I'll lie down and read.” 

She lay down on the sofa in the front room, link- 
ing hands behind her head, eyeing him. He stood in 
the middle of the floor, frowning. 

“For God’s sake stop flirting with me,” he said. 

“Hello, big boy.” 

“T don’t feel like it I tellya.” 

“Kiss momma, big boy.” 

He did not move. She made it impossible for him 
to take her for granted and be sure of her, treating 
him as though he had come along the street and on 
a corner she had winked at him, feeling her way, 
deliberately voluptuous, anxious for an adventure. 
No peace nor rest with her, and at this particular 
time he wanted to enjoy a feeling of security and 
quiet possession. “God knows what'll happen this 
afternoon,” he thought. 

“Kiss me bye-bye. Right here behind the ear.” 

“Lay off, Anna, I don’t feel like it. I’m fed up.” 

“Fed up with what?” she said, sitting up. 

“Fed up with all this stuff. Why can’t you go slow 
and easy, instead of monkeying around like a mink 
all the time. D’ya have to keep it up, can’t ya get on 
without it? Can’t you come down to earth and be 
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normal? Do you think you're trying to pick me up 
and keep me on the merry-go-round? Stop workin’ 
at it.” 

“Say big boy, what’s got into you?” 

He sat on the arm of the sofa. She stretched her 
leg, touching his thigh with the tip of her toe. She 
smiled, then was serious, smiled again, then sneered. 

“Why so high and mighty all of a sudden?” He 
didn’t answer her, staring at her moodily. “Jump 
off the high horse,” she said, sitting up, her arms 
around her knees. “Harry old boy, don’t you like 
Anna? You wouldn’t really give me the run-around, 
would you, Harry?” 

“You have a hell of a time don’t you?” he said. 

“Hell of a time doing what?” 

“Just living.” 

“Sure, just living, that’s me all over. Should I be 
sad when you're sad, and grow bunions on my feet 
when you get corns, eh? Just living, sure, that’s me. 
I figured that stuff out years ago when Jennie Wren 
was young. I’m not missing anything coming my 
way, see. I’m happy, I’m born happy. I’m not born 
sad like all the bums who sing hymns. I’m born 
happy and all I’ve got to do is to keep on being 
happy, see.” 

“You haven’t got the brains to be unhappy.” 

“What, brains?” 

“Sure, brains. I said it.” 

“Yes, I heard you, but brains don’t mean any- 
thing to me. I know what I want and I’m going to 
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stay happy and when I ain’t got any pep left I want 
to die, that’s all.” 

“Shut up, shut up.” 

“Well, take off the high hat.” 

“T’m fed up. There’s no use talking, I’m just fed 
up.” 

“Fed up with what?” 

“You. Who do ya think, the guy next door?” 

“Fed up, eh?” 

“Yeah, you heard me didn’t ya. I don’t need a 
megaphone. I said fed up.” 

She laughed out loud, her head down on the arm 
of the sofa. She sat up quickly and crawled along the 
sofa and put her forehead on his knee. He pushed 
her head away but she hung on to his leg and he 
looked down at the back of her neck. He stood up, 
feeling she was alien, some one he had never known. 
Her head bounced on the sofa. She got up, following 
him across the room, her big body trembling. ‘Don’t 
do that,” she said. “Listen, big boy, what'll I do if 
you don’t want me? You know what I'll have to do? 
I'll have to go back to my husband. He’s only a little 
runt, Harry. You're a big guy, see. He simply don’t 
belong, see?” 

Her soft arms slipping around his neck held him 
and he was staring at her eyes but couldn’t go on 
thinking of her. He tried to shake her, loosen her 
arms, but she hung on tightly, rubbing against him, 
smiling drunkenly, her lips pale underneath rouge. 

“Lay off that, you little slut,” he said, pushing 
her roughly. She sat down clumsily on the floor, legs 
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spread out, a puzzled look on her face, her lips mov- 
ing but unable to form words. “I’m through,” he 
shouted going out of the door. He heard her dragging 
herself up from the floor. She yelled after him: 
“You're the biggest guy in town, you are, oh yes. 
You'll get it, do you hear?” she screamed. “You'll 
get it, right where the chicken got the axe.” 


4 


He went downstairs to the street. He didn’t take 
his car out of the garage because he felt like walk- 
ing in the spring air. He took off his hat. At noon- 
time not many cars were on the avenue. Apartment 
houses looked new, brick fresh and clean, some lawns 
not sodded yet, a gardener working on a flower-bed 
parallel with a walk. Harry watched the bent back 
of the gardener. He would phone Vera from the 
store, he thought. The bent back straightened, the 
gardener, kneeling, put his hands on his hips. 

He left the avenue and turned down the hill. At 
the top of the hill houses were big, further down 
they got smaller, dirtier, older, many rooming-houses. 
Then the houses further down were bigger—tea- 
rooms near Bloor Street. He walked down the hill 
and all the way downtown. On Bay Street some 
show-girls were walking a few paces ahead, three 
girls, poorly dressed. “That show isn’t doing very 
well,” he thought, passing the girls at the corner, the 
book-store sign in sight. “The show will close at the 
end of the month.” 
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In the store Eva Lawson was talking to a fat man 
with a new soft hat, her best customer. Smiling, 
Harry took off his hat and went into the office. He 
sat down and got up at once, the office seemed to 
have become uncomfortable. He looked out of the 
window to the lane leading to the stage door. The 
three girls he had passed at the corner were going up 
the lane, two of them arguing vehemently, the other 
one holding aloof, a few paces away. The two girls 
appealed to the third one excitedly, but she shrug- 
ged her shoulders. They went in the stage door. He 
sat down again. He lit a cigarette, his feet up on the 
desk. He closed his eyes, closing them tightly, hav- 
ing only vague improbable thoughts. 

The main thing was he was rid of Anna, positively 
free of her. He knew he would never go back to the 
apartment while she was there. He wanted to be 
absolutely alone, and the thought of it seemed sur- 
prisingly fresh and exciting. Anything O’Reilly, 
Asche or Weinreb had to say was unimportant, of no 
interest at the moment, for he was enjoying a fine 
feeling of relief. For a long time he hadn’t bothered 
about Anna. He took her for granted till he was un- 
able to stand aside, and she was a part of his life and 
thoughts. For the first time in months he could look 
all around him. 

He heard a car outside the store. He knew Jimmie 
and Sam and Eddie were coming in. They came 
through to the office. 

“Lo, Jimmie.” 

66 Lo, Harry.” 
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ft 1 Lo, Sam.” 

“Hello, Harry.” 

“Lo, Eddie.” 

‘“How’do, Mr. Trotter.” 

Jimmie, smoking a cigar, puffing it slowly, blew 
out smoke carefully. They all sat down. 

“What's the move?” Jimmie asked. 

“We'll be taking Sam and Eddie along eh, 
Jimmie?” 

“T’m for taking more than that.” 

“That'll be plenty. Go on out and sit in the car, 
Sam. You too, Eddie.” 

Sam and Eddie got up. They walked out with 
quaint dignity. Sam sucking his cheeks, let them out 
with a whistling noise. He was practical. His clothes 
didn’t fit him very well. Eddie hadn’t been the same 
since Joe disappeared. He had cultivated a sad smile 
and whenever he went out he carried two guns. He 
used the guns when there was trouble and was much 
sadder. The two men left the office. 

“Soon be time to go up to O’Reilly’s,” Harry said. 

“Yeah.” 

“T been thinking about it.” 

‘So have I been thinking. We got to watch our 
step,” Jimmie said. “There’s no knowing what’s on 
their minds. They’ll talk a lot about Cosantino but 
I don’t think any one of them gives a damn for him. 
How you feeling after last night?” 

“Fine, good party wasn’t it?” 

“A swell party.” 
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“Say Jimmie, I was thinking of phoning Vera 
now.” 

“Why now. Still I don’t know. We may both want 
to get out of this any time now, eh?” 

“It’s a hard thing to get out of. You simply can’t 
get out of it once you’re in deep, see what I mean?” 

“Sure, only you’ve either got to keep going ahead 
or get walked on. One or the other. Why think of 
Vera? How’s Anna?” 

‘‘Anna’s 2 slut.” 

“Holy smoke, what’s up. Why?” 

“T don’t know, she just is.” 

“Well, don’t let her bother you, don’t let her get 
on your nerves.” 

“She’s got a fat chance, I’ll tellya. What time is 
it?” 

“Half-past one.” 

“Should we have a bite to eat, or go right up 
there?” 

“I’m not hungry, I got up late.” 

‘Me too, let’s go then; only listen, we don’t know 
a thing about Cosantino.” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Sometimes I kinda wish I hadn’t got that guy,” 
Harry said. 

“Lord, Harry, you're not getting the woolies, are 
you?” 

“That’s crazy, Jimmie, you know I’m not.” 

“Sure, old boy, I know you're not.” 

“Only it’s just a feeling.” 
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“T don’t think about it.” 

“It’s a feeling coming out of a lot of things. I 
didn’t have anything against Cosie, you know.” 

“T know, it was just tough luck for him. But they 
got Joe, didn’t they?” 

“That’s right.” 

“And they didn’t send flowers, did they?” 

“That’s right. Oh hell, I’ve just a rotten feel- 
ing, I guess it’s got nothing to do with Cosie. Let’s 
go.” 

They went out of the store and got into the car. 
Sam drove the car. Harry sat between Eddie and 
Jimmie, and they did not talk for a few minutes. 
The car turned north and then east. O’Reilly’s hotel . 
was over the river. Jimmie explained to Sam and 
Eddie that they were to go into the hotel and sit 
around looking wise and Sam shook his head with- 
out talking, for there were many things he under- 
stood instinctively. Looking at the back of Sam’s 
neck Harry counted the dark creases and wished he 
had phoned Vera before leaving the store. He leaned 
back in the car, restless, and not listening to Jimmie. 
At two o’clock she would likely be sewing in the 
front room, or talking to Mrs. Farrel. He should 
have phoned her before he left the store but there 
wasn’t much to say. It would be hard to talk. The 
car, going more rapidly, left the business section, 
heading out east in light traffic. 

They crossed the river, very muddy and sluggish. 
The willow trees on the banks were green and over 
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beyond the trees across the park the hills were green. 
Dark clouds were over houses on the other side of 
the park. It would rain shortly. They passed the 
jail and the corner at the Public Library and turned 
down to the hotel. 

The hotel was on a corner, a brick building, re- 
spectable, woodwork well painted, three stories high, 
and on the opposite corner a store for the sale of 
malt and home-brew, owned by O’Reilly, and for- 
merly a house in which a nigger had killed a white 
woman five years ago. No one would rent the house 
and O’Reilly got it cheaply. The store was painted 
light-brown, the window filled with brightly colored 
signs. 

They parked the car a hundred paces away from 
the hotel and walked back. The palms of Harry’s 
hands got moist, then very hot and dry and inside 
him was a nervous eagerness to be actually inside 
the hotel talking to men. The heavy feeling of de- 
pression left him. Walking along the street and 
thinking of talking about Cosantino he felt aimost 
sure he had never known him. 

“They're not going to bother me about Cosan- 
tino,” he said. 

“What's that?” 

“They’re not going to bother me about the wop, 
I tellya.” 

“That’s the stuff.” 

“We're being good to these guys to even come 
here.” 

“Sure, here we are, anyway.” 
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O’Reilly, Asche and Weinreb were sitting smok- 
ing in the small hotel rotunda. O’Reilly had on a 
derby hat. Asche, hatless, his high forehead shining, 
was lightly tapping the back of his hand with smooth 
fingers. Weinreb, well-dressed, sullen-looking, cleaned 
his nails with a small file. The three men did not get 
up. Harry and Jimmie walked over to them and Sam 
and Eddie sat down near the door. O’Reilly said: 
‘Hello boys, glad to see you.” 

“Hello,” Asche said. Weinreb went on cleaning his 
nails. 

“Well, here we are,” Jimmie said. 

“We see you.” 

“How do we look?” Jimmie grinned. 

O’Reilly got up, thrusting his hands into his pock- 
ets, glancing casually at Sam and Eddie. Eddie was 
scratching his head. Sam had his eyes closed. 

“Let’s go upstairs,” O’Reilly said. 

They went up one flight of stairs and into a bed- 
room. In the room there were only three chairs, so 
O’Reilly sat on the bed, facing the window. Harry 
sat opposite Asche and Weinreb. Jimmie stood near 
the window. 

“Nice party you boys gave last night,” O’Reilly 
said. 

“Sure,” Harry said. “Listen, O’Reilly, why the get- 
together? Let’s get down to brass tacks, eh?” 

“Who got Cosantino?” Weinreb said suddenly. 
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Harry looked at him. Weinreb was leaning for- 
ward, his low forehead wrinkled. They stared at each 
other and Weinreb, sucking his lips, kept on staring. 

“It’s funny, but a lot of people seem to think you 
fellows know something about Cosie,” O’Reilly said. 
“It’s funny, I mean, people having that notion.” 

“It sure is funny.” 

“To hell with this,” Asche said. “Listen, Trotter, 
you know all about Cosantino. Who did it, see? 
That’s what I want to know.” 

“Search me,” Harry shrugged his shoulders. 

“Cut it out,” Asche said. 

“Lay off that stuff,” Harry said, wanting to paste 
Asche. Such a nice Jewish boy. Such nice hair. Such 
a nice face. 

“Keep your shirts on, boys,”’ O’Reilly said. “All it 
means,” he said, turning to Harry, “is we don’t feel 
safe. Good lord, put yourself in my place. I got a 
wife and kids. I got a father, too, and what would 
happen to them if I got bounced off like Cosie did? 
See what I mean. I don’t want to have a slab in the 
morgue. We all should be friends. I hate this sort of 
thing. I don’t want to have anything to do with 
bloodshed. There’s enough booze in the world for all 
of us, ain’t there, and we should be peaceable. But 
the point is, some one got Cosie, see what I mean, 
and we should know, take him for a car-ride maybe, 
’cause it ain’t safe for us to have a man like that 
floatin’ around, see? I got a wife.” 

“Sure I see, but for Christ sakes, what’s it to me,” 
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Harry said. “I want to go on living as well as you 
guys do don’t I?” 

“It don’t mean anything to me,” Jimmie said. 
“Only when I hear you talking that way I want to 
go to sleep.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” Weinreb said quickly. 

“Lay down,” Harry said. “Listen, O’Reilly, ’'m 
getting tired of this. Who do these two kikes think 
they are? Are they looking for trouble? If they are 
they'll get it.” 

Asche jumped up, his hand swinging to his hip. 
Weinreb held on to him. “Take it easy, Sime,” he 
said. “Keep your pants on. You don’t need to take 
nothing from these birds. You know what’s d’matter 
wid ’em.” 

‘He called me a kike, the bastard.” 

“All right, didn’t he call me a kike too, eh? Didn’t 
he, huh?” 

“We don’t need to sit here and take it. Dese guys, 
dey need d’blocks put to ’em,”’ Asche’s words blurred 
into each other. Talking quietly, he had no accent, 
but when excited, could not talk carefully. 

O’Reilly, smiling, sat on the bed. “Let it pass. Let 
it pass. You boys have done rather well, Trotter. 
Got a good thing, I imagine.” 

Harry watched Asche but listened to O’Reilly, 
who was getting to the point. O’Reilly didn’t give 
a damn for Cosantino. 

“Come on, O’Reilly,” he said. “What’s on your 
mind? You don’t give a hoot in hell for Cosie. 
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There’s something else worrying you. Out with it. 
We're not going to sit around singing hymns for 
Cosantino. We'll move along if you’ve got nothing 
better to say, eh, Jimmie?” 

“T’m fed up listening to these guys. That’s all I 
got to say,” Jimmie said. 

O’Reilly stopped smiling. He tossed his cigar-butt 
at a spittoon. He tilted his derby back further on 
his head. “You’re shipping too much stuff outside 
the city,” he said. 

“Who said so?” 

“T’m telling ya. I’m peaceable enough, ain’t I? 
I’ve got a wife and kids and I don’t want trouble, 
but you're shipping too much stuff outside the city, 
and let it sink in.” 

‘What do you want to do about it?” Jimmie said. 
‘Now we're feeling practical, what do you want to 
do about it?” 

“You boys have done well, why not lay off the 
out-of-town stuff? There’s enough in it for all of us, 
just lay off the out-of-town stuff.” 

“We ought to be able to agree.”’ Harry smiled. 

“Sure.” 

“Now, what about Cosie?” Asche said, linking 
hands around his knee and tilting back in the char. 

“T’m asking you for the last time to shut up, lay 
off that racket,” Harry said. 

Asche smiled at him. He turned to Weinreb and 
smiled, ‘““Nice innocent boy, ain’t he, hmmm?” Wein- 
reb stared at Harry. He rubbed his hand across his 
mouth, looked at the palm, then glanced again at 
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Harry. O’Reilly leaned forward. “I got this to say. 
You and me may fix up the out-of-town stuff, Trot- 
ter, but I’m with these guys about Cosie.” 

“All right, ain’t I with you, too?” 

“Jesus, yeah,” Jimmie said. “Wasn’t it only the 
night before last I said to Harry—‘Now Cosie’s 
bumped off any one of us is apt to go.’ ” 

“Bunk,” Asche said. 

“Is that so, Mr. Asche. Maybe you know some- 
thing about Cosie, eh?” 

Asche didn’t get sore. He grinned. “All sorts of 
noise in dese guys, huh. Listen, wasn’t Cosie watching 
dese guys day and night? Wasn’t I a pal of his? Don’t 
I know what I am saying? Were dey razzing Cosie 
from d’start? I was Cosie’s friend.” 

Weinreb said in a practical monotone, “Hand over 
d’guy that got Cosie.” 

“That’s right,” O’Reilly said. “We've got to do it. 
Hand over the man that got Cosantino.” 

“T can’t, I tellya.” 

“You got to.” 

“For the love of Mike, I tellya I can’t.” 

“Hand d’guy over.” 

“Are you dumb, you saps. I tellya I can’t. I don’t 
know. Honest to God, I don’t know. I hardly knew 
Cosie. Didn’t have a thing against him. The best 
guy in the world, for all I know.” 

“Just tell us who did it, and we’ll take him for a 
ride. He ought to get his, just to square things up.” 

“Come on, Trotter,” Asche said. 

“There’s no use talking to these guys,” Jimmie 
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said wearily. “We might as well be at home reading 
the paper. We're not getting anywhere.” He got up, 
walking the length of the room. Harry watched him 
walking. Jimmie was pale but absolutely indifferent. 
He walked over to the window and stood there look- 
ing out. They all looked at Jimmie’s back. 

“Well what are you going to do about it?’ 
O’Reilly was sullen. 

“Listen, O’Reilly, what the hell can I do about it? 
Use your head.” 

“Don’t tell me to use my head.” 

“T don’t care what the hell you use but talk com- 
mon-sense.” 

‘You leave it to me, see.” 

“All right, only talk common-sense.” 

“How do you like this then? Tell us the guy that 
got Cosantino or there'll be a hell of a lot of trouble 
and God knows where it’ll end.” 

Harry listened, his eyes half-closed, waiting for 
him to go on talking about his wife and child, but 
O’Reilly stopped suddenly. Harry opened his eyes 
and O’Reilly was observing him, very pale eyes, his 
face fat and round. Asche and Weinreb were look- 
ing at O’Reilly. It was up to him. They sat back ex- 
pectantly to let him do the talking. Asche put his 
thumbs in the armpits of his vest. 

“What's it going to be?” O’Reilly said quietly. 

Jimmie turned from the window. “You guys make 
me smile,” he said. “You’d think you were all in 
Sunday school. The iesson for to-day is ‘Who Killed 
Cosantino?’ ” 
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“Smart fellow, heh?” Asche said. 

“Great help to his mother,” Weinreb said. 

“Cut the kidding.” Harry got up. “I tellya again 
and again I don’t know and I can’t help yuh. That’s 
final. How can I do it? How do I know? Do you 
think I have to sit here listening to those guys?” he 
said to O’Reilly. “They’re back numbers, I tellya. 
They’re just hanging on. They’re scared if they don’t 
hang on some one’ll run away with their pants. They 
don’t belong, see. What does a guy like you want 
with them?” 

“That’s got nothing to do with it,’”’ O’Reilly said. 

“It’s got everything to do with it.” 

“For once, you’re not lying, O’Reilly,” Jimmie 
said. “All this bull has got nothing to do with it, as 
far as youre concerned.” 

“Back numbers, huh. Get that, Sime.” 

“Back numbers, sure, and he’s sittin’ so pretty.” 

“T’m getting tired of it.” O’Reilly took off his hat 
and wiped his forehead with a handkerchief. 

“T was fed up fifteen minutes ago,” Harry said. 

“What’s it going to be, then?” 

“Anything you like.” 

“T hate to think of you going ahead and looking 
at it in that way, Trotter. There are some things we 
got to do, you know.” 

“Sure, I know.” 

“Work with us then, hand over the egg that got 
Cosie. Let’s all stick together.” | 

“Oh hell,” Harry said. “There’s no use talking, 
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you guys don’t understand English, and you’re simply 
8 sad pair,” he said to Weinreb and Asche. 

“Sad pair, huh.” Weinreb pounded the table. “Get 
that, eh. I guess I can go where you never could, you 
bum. I guess I got friends. I have. I have. I got clubs, 
too, I got everything you guys ain’t got.” 

“Oh, dry up,” Jimmie said. 

“Then we're through, Trotter,” O’Reilly said. 

“All right, were through. I’m sorry but we’re 
through.” 

“Think it over.” 

“There’s no use thinking it over.” 

“You know it means trouble, the end of the 
whole racket for you. I'd like to stop it if I could. 
I got nothing against you.” 

“Sorry, O’Reilly.” 

‘You'll be God-damned sorry,’”’ he shouted. 

“Come on, Jimmie.” 

“Listen, Trotter, you ain’t got a chance in a mil- 
lion, I tellya. We'll sew you up tighter than a drum. 
You're just a stubborn damn fool. You're crazy, 
you're off your nut, you’re loco.” 

“Sure.” 

“Tell it to Asche,” Jimmie said. 

Asche and Weinreb stood up, not smiling, but 
quite satisfied. Then Asche grinned at Harry. His 
boyish face had a mean self-satisfied grin on it. 
Weinreb stood up, as if suddenly important. He 
looked stupidly serious. 

O’Reilly left the room first. Jimmie followed, then 
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Asche and Weinreb, then Harry. They went down- 
stairs. Sam and Eddie were sitting together in the 
rotunda. Eddie, still looking sad, blinked his eyes at 
O'Reilly. 

Harry turned. “Well,” he said. O’Reilly started to 
say something, then hesitated, turning away his 
head. Asche was still grinning. Weinreb was looking 
sullen. “Don’t mind us,” Asche said. “We're just a 
pair of kikes, huh.” 

Harry walked out the door. Jimmie, talking to 
Sam and Eddie, followed. They walked down the 
street to the car. 

“Let’s go down to the store and talk this mess 
over,” Harry said. 

“T’m feeling kinda low.” 

“T know, but let’s talk it over.” 

A few drops of rain were falling. 

“It’s going to rain hard,” Jimmie said. “Get the 
top up on the car quick, Sam.” 

They got the top up and the rain came down hard, 
the biggest shower in months. Harry, driving the 
car, couldn’t see twenty paces ahead. They passed 
street cars that had stopped. 
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They went into the store, shaking raindrops from 
their hats, and when Eva Lawson looked steadily at 
Jim he shrugged his shoulders. 

“Some rain.” He smiled at her. 
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“Just like a cloudburst,” she said. 

“I jumped from the car and took about ten steps 
and look at me.” 

‘Your collar’s soaking wet.” 

They followed Harry into the office. 

“How'd it go?” Eva asked. 

“Rotten.” Jimmie, sitting on the desk, tapped a 


pen. 

“What’s the word?” Sam asked. 

“Nothing yet.” 

He turned round on the swivel chair, facing the 
window. The rain was stopping as suddenly as it had 
started. Eva went out of the office. Harry said: “I’m 
kinda hungry. Come on over to the corner and have 
some toast and coffee, Jimmie.” Sam and Eddie 
didn’t get up. 

“Has it stopped yet?” 

“Just a few drops falling.” 

They walked on the wet pavement over to the cor- 
ner. Water was rushing along gutters and over curbs 
to the sidewalk, swinging past gurgling drains that 
couldn’t take it in. People were coming out on the 
street after the rain, women walking timorously, 
doubtfully putting down umbrellas, coming from 
doorways and from under awnings, hurrying along 
the street. 

In Bowles, men in white jackets stood idly behind 
the glass counter. The rain had kept out customers 
and given the boy a chance to clean white armchairs. 
The tiled floor was clean but there was a line of 
muddy bootmarks to the counter. “Whole-wheat 
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toast, well-browned, well-buttered,” Harry said. 
‘“‘Toast the same,” Jimmie yelled. 

The baldheaded man with glasses had lots of time 
to sing, “Holeee-wheat toast have it well-browned 
and we-l-l-buttered twice.” The man im the kitchen 
yelled “Holeee-wheat toast on the fire twice.” They 
waited, a hand shoved the toast along the slab 
from the kitchen. The man at the counter held up 
his forefinger. “Coffee,” Harry said. “Coffee,” 
Jimmie nodded. 

They sat down in the armchair. The coffee was 
very hot. 

“Well, Harry.” 

“Well, it looks damn bad don’t it.” 

“It looks damn bad but what can you do?” 

“You can’t do nothing, just see what turns up.” 

“We either got to go ahead, or get out quick. 
What’s it going to be, that’s the point?” 

“T got a rotten feeling it ain’t going to be neither.” 

“Oh rot.” 

“I know, it’s just a feeling.” 

“Hell Harry, we’ve made ’em say uncle before, 
haven’t we? We’ve made ’em touch wood, haven’t 
we?” 

“T kinda wish I was home right now.” 

“You’ve been on the way home a long time.” 

“Yeah, but this is different. It’s got to happen 
some time. Trouble is in this racket, we all go the 
same way home. I’m worrying about Vera, I am.” 

“Listen Harry, let’s go right ahead and give Asche 
and Weinreb the works. I don’t like those guys. 
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Then O’Reilly’ll come down to earth. We can’t lose 
anything by socking Asche and Weinreb, eh?” 

“Maybe, I don’t know. I had this bad feeling this 
morning.” 

“Lord man, shut up, stop thinking about it.” 

“All right, I'll stop.” 

“Now how about Asche and Weinreb?” 

“The bastards,’ Harry said, feeling better. He 
swallowed the hot coffee, at the moment wanting to 
slug Asche. The old feeling was inside him. 

‘We're crazy to even bother about them,” he said. 

“Sure.”’ 

“Anyway, neither one of us is going for a car-ride. 
We're sure of that, so we got as good a chance as 
O’Reilly, eh?” 

“Sure, but if they get you then I’ll get out of the 
country quick with Eva and I’ll be fixed, too.” 

“But they won’t get me, the bastards. They won't 
get me.” 

“They won’t get me with my boots off, that’s set- 
tled.” 

“Listen Jimmie, we'll get right to work on O’Reilly 
to-morrow. He’s the guy we want to nail. Who in 
hell is that guy anyway? I don’t like him. Those 
other guys simply don’t count.” 

“Come on back to the office.” 

“Come on then.” 

They walked back to the office. 

“I’m going to take Eva home,” Jimmie said. 

“T’ll sit in the office. I don’t want to go home.” 

Sam and Eddie went out to eat and Harry sat in 
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the office. He heard Jimmie talking to Eva, then she 
came into the office to get her coat. “It won’t do 
any harm to close the place a few minutes early,” 
Jimmie suggested. 

“T guess not, I don’t care anyway.” 

“Listen Harry, phone me before you go out to- 
night, eh?” 

“All right.” 

“So long.” 

“Good-night, Harry.” 

“Good-night, Eva.” 

“Good-night.” 

He was alone in the office and Eva was locking the 
door. No sounds in the lane, the store quiet. ‘“Eva’s 
a peach of a little girl,” he thought, miles ahead of 
Anna, whom he didn’t want to see again, nor the 
apartment either while she was there. He wouldn’t 
even think of her. That was over. 

Something, getting him all mixed up, slipped away 
and leaning forward on the desk, his head on his 
arms, thoughts came easily along old channels, little 
thoughts of a few years ago. He was looking at Vera, 
but not talking to her. She had on a ball-dress with a 
red flower, and was walking toward him. Then she 
had on a light brown dress and tan shoes and stock- 
ings. He was depressed, his head heavy, and aware 
of being so practical, it was an effort to think of her, 
making pictures of her in his head when he merely 
wanted to talk to her. He had many words ready but 
no interesting thoughts. He began to feel lonely, 
wondering why he had left her. To-morrow he 
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would go and see her, but inside him was a feeling 
that he would not see her. He looked at the telephone, 
the number coming into his mind quickly, as it used 
to when working in the yard and calling her in the 
afternoon. Hesitating, he took up the receiver and 
called the number. He steadied himself, ready to 
talk quickly but the number was ringing a long time 
and no one answered the phone. The steady re- 
lentless ringing in his ear was irritating and his heart 
was beating too loudly, and he might not be able to 
talk to her. At the moment he wanted to talk to her 
more than he had ever wanted to talk to any one. 
He had got out of the room, he thought. At last it 
had become necessary to move rapidly, leave the 
store quickly, take a taxi. But the uneasy feeling re- 
turned. He couldn’t go out alone, not until Sam and 
Joe came back, then he might go out and see her. 
The restive, uneasy feeling got between him and the 
notion for speed and all the eager thoughts, making 
it impossible to think clearly, waiting for some one 
to answer the phone. He looked out of the window to 
the lane. The window was streaked with rain and 
dust. 

Some one answered the phone, Vera’s voice. 

“Hello,” she said. 

“Hello,” he said carefully, so she would recognize 
his voice. He cleared his voice, repeating, “Hello.” 

“Who do you want?” 

“Hello, Vera,” he said eagerly. 

“Harry.” 

“How are you, Vera?” he asked casually. 
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“Fine. How are you?” she repeated just as casually. 
He was steering the conversation the wrong way. 
He looked at the perforated mouthpiece, slightly 
puzzled, wanting to start it over again but she was 
saying something mechanically, and he shouted in 
the phone: “Vera, Vera, I want to see you.” She an- 
swered very practically: “Is that so?” 

“Vera dear, please, Vera, don’t talk like that, 
what’s the use of talking like that. Listen, Vera, let 
me go on talking to you, anyway. It’s important, it 
really is important. For a long time I’ve wanted to 
talk to you.” | 

He heard her say, “Well, you might have, you 
know.” 

She said it so practically, with so much finality, he 
became almost inarticulate. He shook the receiver. 
He glared at the mouthpiece. He said only: “Listen, 
listen, Vera.” 

“You could have phoned me before,” she was say- 
ing. 

“I know I could have, only I couldn’t,” he said 
emphatically. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Never mind that now, I simply got to see you 
some time. I simply got to make things right with 
you. Do you hear, Vera? It’s all right, isn’t it, Vera. 
You want to meet me too, don’t you, Vera. Listen, 
Vera, I’ve always thought of you and I’ve got to fix 
it now if you'll only let me. There wasn’t a day I 
wasn’t thinking of you.” Eagerly he squeezed the 
receiver against his ear but she was silent. He thought 
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she was getting ready to ask what he had been doing 
all winter. 

“Why did you go away?” she asked softly. 

“T don’t know, Vera. Honest to God I don’t.” 

He heard her crying. He heard her say something, 
then choke over the words. She tried again to speak 
and he knew she was turning away from the mouth- 
piece. Once before, two years ago, he had heard her 
cry over the telephone. When she cried like that and 
he couldn’t see her, he was bewildered, unable to 
find satisfying words. There was a clear picture of 
her in his head and because he could not see, his 
thoughts ran loose, distorting the image, and he was 
entirely miserable. 

“Vera, for Christ sake, don’t Vera.” 

“Don’t what?” 

“Don’t go on crying. There’s no use crying.” 

“All right.” 

“Let’s talk now. You're feeling better, so let’s 
talk.” 

“Go on.” 

He had nothing whatever to say. The main thing 
had been to get talking, to feel they were going along 
the same road in the old way, and had become one 
again. Now he felt that he had got to that point, 
things were clearing away. He was happier but words 
he might use were of absolutely no importance. In 
the old days when they were happy they never used 
to bother to talk much or say anything really im- 
portant, and now it was soothing to listen to her. 
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‘“‘Where are you?” she asked very agreeably. 

“Downtown,” he said, sure of himself again. 

“Come on up and see me.” 

“T want to see you, Vera, I’d rather be near you 
than any place on earth but I can’t go right now. A 
little later maybe, but not right now. To-morrow 


Now that uncertainty had left her he knew she 
would become curious. He didn’t want to give any 
explanations. He wasn’t ready for explanations. Ex- 
planations had nothing whatever to do with his 
reason for phoning her. Satisfied in his own mind, he 
felt better. He was sad but not so lonely. 

“IT got to go right now,” he said. “Tell you all 
about it later. I’ll be up later,” he added wildly, find- 
ing himself getting indignant at the thought of not 
being able to see her. “I’ll be up later,” he repeated. 
“Good-bye, dear.” 

“Good-bye,” she said, her voice expressionless. 

He hung up the receiver quickly and groped in his 
pocket for a handkerchief. He swallowed hard. He 
rubbed his forehead with the handkerchief. 
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He got up and walked the length of the office. He 
rubbed the palms of his hands together. He sat down 
again, looking around the room, slowly becoming 
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aware of every object in the room. He noticed the 
desk, its size, glass pen-container, four pens on it, 
big blotting-paper, mahogany chairs, carpet, the pat- 
tern. He was alone in the room and each one of these 
objects had assumed an identity of being for him. 
He became so conscious of them he felt he couldn’t 
be really alone while they were in the room. Looking 
at the objects he was unable to think clearly. He got 
up and walked into the store and stood looking at 
pictures on the wall. “I think I’ll go out,” he thought, 
but knew he wouldn’t for any consideration go out 
before Sam and Eddie came back. If he did go out, 
where would he go? His thoughts hadn’t got to the 
point of actually seeing Vera. At the moment, his 
world was the store, the office, books, pictures, car- 
pets. Anything outside was beyond him. He walked 
over to a shelf and picked out a book. The small 
book had a leather back but that was all he noticed. 
He opened the book, saw the printed page, but was 
aware only that the small book had a leather binding. 
He picked up three or four books in succession and 
opened them but the binding alone interested him. 
‘“‘We must have some good books here,” he thought. 
He walked the length of the store to look out on the 
street. No one walking along the street. A man wash- 
ing the flower-store window across the street. He was 
glad to see the man on the street washing the win- 
dow. He looked at his watch, half-past six. Sam and 
Eddie ought to be along any minute. He expected 
to get a good feeling thinking of Sam and Eddie com- 
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ing back but remained depressed. He went back to 
the office and sat down, elbows on the table, chin in 
his hands. 

There was a thought in his head he could touch 
only gropingly. “The whole thing would come to an 
end.” Sooner or later they would get him. O’Reilly 
would try and get him anyway. He was sitting in the 
office because it was safe. He explained to himself 
why he was sitting in the office. He jumped up sud- 
denly. “Not by a damn sight,” he said aloud. “Not 
by a damn sight.” He stood still, looking out of the 
window to the lane and down the lane and over the 
top of a small building to the sky which had cleared 
up. A patch of blue sky. He turned eagerly toward 
the mirror hanging on the wall near the door and re- 
garded himself, sucking in his lips, his hands on his 
hips. He felt strong, he looked strong and wanted to 
get his hands working, smashing, swinging. He shook 
his head a little, longing to feel the impact of his fist 
against flesh. A dandy feeling. He held it, but mo- 
ments passed and he lost it. Again he looked into the 
mirror, with a new feeling of exhaustion and laziness. 
He sat down and slumped back on the chair. “I won’t 
go out for a while,” he thought, and the finality of 
the decision pleased him. 

He heard some one at the store door. He hurried 
out and through the window saw Sam and Eddie. 
He opened the door. He grinned at Sam who came in 
first. “How goes it?” he asked. 

“Eddie’s got a bad headache.” 
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‘“‘What’s the matter, Eddie?” 

“T don’t know, I got a hell of a head.” 

“Go on over to the drug-store and get a powder or 
something.” 

“T guess I’d better, maybe.” 

“Go on, Eddie.” 

Harry and Sam went back to the office. Sam had 
his hat on. He needed a shave. He seemed quite 
happy. 

“Anything bothering you, Sam?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“T’ll bet a dollar you were never bothered about 
anything, eh?” 

“I been bothered in my time as well as anybody 
else. I was bothered when the missus had bronchitis 
in the winter and was on her back for a few months 
afterward. Sure I been bothered.” 

“Eiddie’s the guy to get bothered, eh?” 

“Like hell he is.” 

“Didn’t Cosantino bother him?” 

“The wop, huh?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Not Eddie. Look at the funeral Cosie had, a duke 
wouldn’t get such a funeral. Not many guys can ever 
hope for a funeral like that.” 

Eddie rapped on the front door and Sam let him 
in. Harry wondered why he had asked the men to 
come back to the store when he had no place to go. 
“I’m going out to see Vera,” he thought mechani- 
cally. The thought didn’t impress him. He didn’t 
expect to see Vera to-night. 
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He took his hat from the peg. He tapped his hip 
pocket and an inside pocket. Eddie looked at him 
curiously. He hesitated, thinking of phoning Jim. 
‘“What’s the use,” he thought. He turned out the 
office light and they went into the store and he turned 
off the store lights. He unlocked the door and they 
went out. He turned around and locked the door. 
The air on the street felt cool after the rain. He but- 
toned up his spring coat. He walked west, between 
Sam and Eddie. The sidewalks were dry but water 
ran along the gutters to the sewers. They walked as 
far as the news-stand on the corner. They were alone 
on the street, except for an automobile coming along 
behind them. Harry heard the automobile coming. 
He turned, hardly able to get his breath, and ducked, 
his hand swinging to his hip. Six men were in the 
automobile and they fired rapidly, using sawed-off 
shotguns. A bullet hit Harry in the shoulder. He 
sat down slowly, one leg buckling under him, and 
he tried to crawl into an entrance, but could feel 
only a cement wall. The news-stand dealer ran out, 
turned, ducked back into the store. Eddie and Sam 
were on the pavement. Sam had his gun and was 
firing but the car had gone by. A policeman’s whistle 
sounded. The car turned at the corner and came back. 
Harry saw the car coming back and got out his gun, 
a pulse pounding on the side of his head. He looked 
at Eddie lying stiff on the pavement and wanted to 
stand up and scream wildly, but the car was passing 
and he fired and Sam fired and one of the men in the 
car yelled and jumped up, throwing his gun out on 
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the road. The men in the car fired. Sam grunted. 
Harry dropped his gun, hit in the neck, his head 
dropping down slowly till his forehead rubbed against 
the pavement. He saw the wheels of the car going 
round and round, and the car got bigger. The wheels 
went round slowly and he was dead. 
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